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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes research into the relationship between demographic characteristics of 
aboriginal inmates in correctional institutions and those of registered Indians residing in urban 
areas, particularly in inner cores of cities. 

The importance of the findings as set out in this paper is that they identify specific aboriginal 
groups most vulnerable to the commission of crime and criminal justice processing, ie. registered 
Indians in specific geographic locations (inner cores of Western cities and in Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Regina and Edmonton, in particular). There are also differences in the demographic 
profiles of registered Indians in major eastern and western cities. This brings into question the 
assumption that all aboriginal people are equally vulnerable to the commission of crime and 
criminal justice processing. 

The findings suggest further that where an offense is committed is central to determining the 
response of the criminal justice system, unless the offense is very serious. Offenses committed 
off- reserve are more likely to involve formal processing by the criminal justice system than those 
committee on-reserve. The problem may not be that the system treats aboriginal people 
differently but that it treats them the same. That factor, and the disproportion of offending 
patterns Off-reserve, provide some insight into disproportional prison populations. 

The paper suggests that the characteristics of aboriginal offenders who enter correctional 
institutions are little different from those in non-aboriginal society (except that they are generally 
lower on all socio-economic indicators and there are many more proportionately, in the "have- 
not" category), and that mainstream criminological theories of crime can be applied as well to 
aboriginal society. In that context, socio-economic status is probably a more potent indicator 
of who is admitted to correctional institutions than is race. 

These findings have certain implications particularly in the area of crime prevention. Broad- 
based access to justice, cultural sensitivity, and community justice programs have been generally 
relied upon to translate into a reduction of aboriginal people entering correctional institutions. 
What these data suggest, however, is that crime prevention and alternative sentencing activities 
must be more clearly targeted if a decrease is to occur in the number of aboriginal people 
admitted to institutions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The past two decades have witnessed the emergence of various initiatives to address aboriginal 
justice problems in general, and over-representation in particular. Correctional data, however, 
continue to show a consistent increase in the numbers of aboriginal inmates (Indian Policing 
Review 1990; Satzewich and Wotherspoon 1991). One of the difficulties in reducing aboriginal 
prison populations may be a lack of specificity in defining the problems and in understanding 
the social structuring of contemporary aboriginal society, and how this affects the commission 
of and response to crime and disorder. 

BACKGROUND 

The starting point for this paper was integrating findings from the aboriginal criminal justice and 
mainstream criminology literature into a coherent framework. Some of that literature 
emphasized the need to understand crime in relation to social structure in contemporary 
aboriginal communities (LaPrairie 1988; Marenin 1991); some focused on modernization theory 
and the genesis of crime and mechanisms of social control (Heiland and Shelley 1992); some on 
inequality and violence (Hsieh and Pugh 1991); while other literature examined social control 
theory in an expanded form (Braithwaite 1990) or more narrowly (Leblanc 1991). One paper 
presented explanations for over-representation; another examined formal and informal responses 
to crime and disorder in one specific aboriginal region (LaPrairie 1990, 1991). 

This paper argues that in order to acquire a better understanding of the over-representation 
problem it is necessary to examine it from a different perspective. In that exercise, research 
findings, demographic data and various theoretical perspectives are integrated to show that crime 
and disorder are responded to differently in communities with majority and minority aboriginal 
populations, that variation in characteristics of registered Indians who live in or migrate to urban 
areas may explain the regional variation of aboriginal inmates in correctional institutions, that 
class is a more potent variable than race in explaining the over-representation phenomenon, and 
that aboriginal communities are not immune to class differentiation and, at that level, are little 
different from non-aboriginal communities in determining who ends up in correctional 
institutions. In this approach, the role of the criminal justice system is de-emphasized and the 
issue of aboriginal people in aboriginal society and in the larger society, is explored. 

The perspective put forward here suggests that more registered Indians are in correctional 
institutions because a disproportionate number of this group are at the bottom of the socio- 
economic ladder as compared to other aboriginal or non-aboriginal groups. A primary factor 
(in addition to seriousness of offense) in influencing involvement with the correctional system, 
appears to be where the offence is committed. There is some evidence that the response to 
offending may be different in aboriginal or reserve communities than it is off-reserve, and that 
the particular characteristics of registered Indians residing in inner cores in Western cities, 
makes them the most vulnerable of all groups, aboriginal and non-aboriginal alike, to the 
commission of crime and criminal justice processing. In this model, the demographic position 
of registered Indian people in a variety of geographic (ie. east and west) and other settings (ie. 
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on-reserve, urban centres, correctional institutions) is examined. An attempt is made to link the 
crime, correctional and demographic data to underscore the particular situation of registered 
Indians in the inner core of western cities. 

This paper begins with a description of over-representation and some explanations for the 
phenomenon. The demographic situation for registered Indians on and off-reserve and in eastern 
and western urban areas is then explored to provide a framework for examining the over- 
representation of registered Indians in western correctional institutions. This is followed by a 
discussion of the response to crime and disorder in one aboriginal region and possible reasons 
for the low representation of reserve offenders in correctional populations. Finally, an attempt 
is made to integrate the findings with various theoretical perspectives. 

OVER-REPRESENTATION 

The over-representation issue is used in this analysis because, explicitly or implicitly, it has been 
central to the body of work in this area. It has also been responsible for identifying other 
problems such as culture conflict, the lack of aboriginal representation in criminal justice 
personnel, and the lack of community input into the workings of the criminal justice system. 

Aboriginal Representation in Correctional Institutions 

Simply put, over-representation refers to the proportion of aboriginal people incarcerated in 
federal, provincial and territorial institutions as compared to their proportion in the general 
population. Variation exists across the country with over-representation more an issue in the 
Prairies, B.C. and Territories, and less so in Ontario, Quebec and Maritimes. In 1989, 
aboriginal women comprised 45% of all female admissions to provincial institutions. 

Correctional data reveal that the incarceration of aboriginal people in provincial and territorial 
institutions west of the Manitoba\Ontario border is 2.8 times higher than east of this border, 
although the aboriginal population in the western region is only 1.5 times greater than in the 
east. Moreover, it shows that aboriginal inmate rates are increasing in western and northern 
areas and decreasing in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes (Indian Policing Review 1990). 
Aboriginal people incarcerated in provincial institutions in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
comprised 64% of all incarcerated aboriginal people in 1987-88, although aboriginal people in 
these provinces comprise only 37% of the total aboriginal population, and 42% of the total 
registered Indian population in Canada (Loh 1990) (Table 1). In Alberta, registered Indians 
comprise only 32% of the Total Aboriginal population (Census 1986) but this group comprised 
58% of the 1989 provincial correctional population (Cawsey 1991). 
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TABLE 1 



Aboriginal Inmates in Correctional Institutions and 
Off-Reserve Registered Indians by Region 



REGION 


Abor. 
Inmates in 
Prov. 
Inst it. 

% of all 
inmates 


Abor. 
Inmates in 
Fed. Instit* 

% of all 

fV Ul 4*11 

inmates 


Off 

Reserve 

Regist. 

Indians 

% of all 
Reg.Indian 

s 


TOTAL 
Off 

Reserve 
Indian 

Pnn 

IT * 

% of all 
Indians 


Atlant- 
Prov. 


3 


3 


33 


3 


Quebec 


2 


1 


22 


7 


Ontario 


8 


4 


46 


26 


Man* 


49 


39 


34 


12 


Sask. 


68 


52 


46 


18 


Alberta 


34 


31 


34 


10 


B.C. 


18 


14 


47 


20 


N.W.T. 


91 


37 


21 


1 


Yukon 


63 


94 


54 


2 



Sources: 1. INAC Basic Departmental Data, 1990 and 1991 

2. CCJS Adult Correctional Services in Canada 1990-91 
Statistics Canada, Cat. 85-211 Annual 
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With respect to explaining over- representation, the following explanations were put forward in 
recent work (LaPrairie 1990). These are: aboriginal people commit a disproportionate amount 
of crime; or aboriginal people commit a disproportionate amount of certain offenses which are 
more likely to be detected and processed by the criminal justice system (for example, serious 
(manslaughters and assaults) or visible (disturbances)); or, the criminal justice system is guilty 
of unwarranted disparity in its treatment of aboriginal people. 

These explanations were not presented as mutually exclusive and the conclusions of the paper 
were that adequate information about each was lacking or, if available, was not used. With the 
attention to aboriginal justice issues in the past two years, there is now more information upon 
which to assess the validity of each. Each explanation is discussed in turn below. 

1. Disproportionate Crime 

There is a growing body of data which suggest a disproportionate amount of crime in aboriginal 
communities (Manitoba Justice Inquiry 1991; Law Reform Commission, 1992; LaPrairie 1989, 
1991; Indian Policing Review (1990); CCJS (1991)). There is some evidence that the situation 
in some urban centres is similar (CCJS 1992, Edmonton Inner City Task Force Report 1990). 

The 1992 Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics (CCJS) study in three western urban centres - 
Calgary, Regina and Saskatoon revealed that "Of those offenses with an identified accused, the 
crime rate per 100,000 population for aboriginals was over four and one-half times that of non- 
aboriginals in Calgary and over twelve times that of non-aboriginals in Regina. In Saskatoon 
the aboriginal crime rate was eleven times that of non-aboriginals (1992: vi)". 

Table 2 below presents homicide data aggregated for a ten-year period from 1980-1989, and 
involving aboriginal and non-aboriginal homicide suspects (where charges have been laid) and 
victims in select eastern and western cities. The east\west differences are striking as are those 
for aboriginal and non-aboriginals, particularly in western cities. The greatest variation in 
homicide suspects is in Regina where the rate of aboriginal homicide suspects is 76. 6\ 100,000 
population as compared to .9 for the non-aboriginal group; Saskatoon follows with 19.9 and 1.1, 
respectively. The data on homicide victims shows similar east\west and aboriginal\non- 
aboriginal patterns (Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 



ABORIGINAL AND NON-ABORIGINAL HOMICIDE 
SUSPECT AND VICTIM RATES 
PER 100,000 POPULATION* 
BY SELECT CITIES, POLICE FORCES 1980-1989 ** 



SUSPECTS 


VICTIMS 


City 


Aboriginal 


Non-Aboriginal 


Aboriginal 


Non-Aboriginal 


Halifax 


0 


3.4 


0 . 


2.9 


Montreal 


.4 


2.5 


.8 


4.3 


Toronto 


7.5 


2.1 


4.8 


2.3 


Ottawa 


3.8 


1.7 


0 


1.8 


Thunder Bay 


17.4 


1.3 


15.3 


1.5 


Winnipeg 


25.7 


2.1 


19.1 


1.6 


Saskatoon 


19.9 


1.1 


12.9 


1.0 


Regina 


76.6 


.9 


45.3 


1.2 


Edmonton 


27.9 


2.6 


21.1 


2.7 


Calgary 


19.7 


1.7 


12.5 


1.8 


Vancouver 


15.3 


3.9 


14.4 


5.5 



* The populations used are based on 1986 Census data for CMA and police force figures. 

** The homicide and suspect data were aggregated for a ten-year period. 

Aggregated suspect and victim data were provided by the Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics (CCJS) 

Note: Rates for the two groups (aboriginal and non-aboriginal) are based on populations 
for each group. 
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Some research shows recidivism as characteristic of aboriginal accused. Data from B.C. 
revealed that more aboriginal inmates had previous contacts with correctional systems and ja.1 
han did non-aboriginal inmates. A study of recidivism of federal aboriginal inmates found th 
only 8 % of those incarcerated were first offenders, 16% were first incarcerates and the over-a 
recidivism rate for the sample of 282 was 66% (Bonta eLaJ 1992). A sexual assau t study m 
N W T (1991) revealed that 1\3 of offenders had previous convictions, and in the James Bay 
research (1991), 80% of those represented in 1989 occurrences had prior police contacts. 

2. Disproportionate Offenses 

A considerable amount of information exists about the commission of certain offenses by 
^original oLders. The McCaskill (1970X85), Planning Branch, Treasury Board Secretanat 
(1975) and more recently the James Bay (1991), Amerindian Police (1986), .and I Canadian 
Centre for Justice Statistics (1991) research revealed higher rates of crimes against the person, 
disturbances, and offenses involving liquor. While there is evidence of lower rates for some 
offense^ such as frauds and property offenses, the Total offense rates are usually 
disproportionately higher where data are available. 

Correctional data have long shown that aboriginal inmates in federal instimtions are 
disproportionately incarcerated for offenses against the person (Treasury Board 1975 ; McCaskil 
1970 1984) More recently, the Alberta Cawsey Report revealed that between 1985-89, 55.5% 
of the offenses for which aboriginal males, and 65 % of those for which aboriginal females were 
incarcerated in Alberta federal institutions, were crimes against the person and violent offenses 
as compared to 39.9% and 31%, respectively, for non-abonginal offenders. In Alberta 
provincial institutions, liquor related, other provincial statute, property offenses and offenses 
against the administration of justice were the most common aboriginal offenses. However, there 
aooears to be a trend in some provincial institutions for aboriginal inmates to have committed 
f^^^ol^ of offenses against the person (McCasJdll 1984). There is also 
disproportionate use of alcohol in the crimes for which aboriginal offenders are incarcerated in 
federal and provincial institutions (Birkenmeyer and Jolly 1981; Metis and Non-Status Crime and 
Justice Commission 1977; McCaskill 1970, 1985). 

3. Criminal Justice System Processing 

Interestingly, the evidence used most often to explain disparity in criminal justice processing is 
"over-representation" despite a serious lack of empirical data about the role of the system in 
contributing to this phenomenon. Some data allude to differential treatment by police but it is 
neither empirical nor recent (Jayewardene 1980; Canadian Corrections Associate ,1967, 
Bienvenue and Latif 1974). An exception, however, is an analysis of police data in one Western 
citv which suggests little difference in charging levels for aboriginal and non-abonginal alike 
(CCJS 1992) The Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics (CCJS) study in Saskatchewan in 1991 , 
found similar "cleared by charge" rates for on-reserve and rural violent offenses, but higher 
charging rates on-reserve for property offenses (the rate of actual adults and youth charged pe 
populafion was much higher for reserves). Data from the 1970's suggested that aboriginal 
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people were charged more often than non-aboriginals for minor offenses (Hagan 1974; 
Schmeiser 1974). 

The propensity of aboriginal accused to plead guilty more often than non-aboriginal accused and 
lack of legal representation, are often presented as major factors in over-representation. There 
is t however, limited data to support these claims. Recent research suggests little difference in 
the proportion of guilty pleas for Cree accused in James Bay, Quebec than elsewhere in the 
province (LaPrairie 1991), but comparable data in other provinces and territories are not 
available. The lack of legal representation is raised in the Manitoba Aboriginal Justice Inquiry 
Report (1991:102), but the James Bay research found that virtually all adults and youth 
appearing in James Bay courts from 1986-89 were represented by lawyers. In respect of 
findings of guilt, Bienvenue and Latif (1974) found no difference between aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal accused appearing in court. 

The Aboriginal Justice Inquiry in Manitoba relied on the Manitoba Provincial Court study which 
showed differential use of incarceration, but the range of legal and extra-legal variables taken 
into account was not identified. For example, there are factors other than seriousness of offence 
and prior record of offender which explain differential sentences. The court component of the 
James Bay research found detention was used less frequently for Cree adults than for non- 
aboriginals elsewhere in Quebec; the use of detention was similar for aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal youth but considerably less secure detention was used for the former. Some research 
has shown shorter sentence lengths generally for aboriginal accused (Treasury Board, 1975; 
Clark, 1989), and for aboriginal women in particular (Cawsey, 1991). An important and often 
over-looked factor is the routine use of carceral sentences for certain offenses, some of which 
aboriginal people appear to commit disproportionately. 

There is evidence that aboriginal offenders receive somewhat shorter sentences but may actually 
stay longer in institutions because of lower parole release rates, fewer temporary absences, or 
the inability to pay fines (Cawsey 1991). Other evidence suggests that aboriginal offenders may 
be remanded in custody more often than non-aboriginals (Cawsey 1991; Aboriginal Justice 
Inquiry 1991). The recent Task Force on Aboriginal People in Federal Corrections (1991) 
reveals, however, some reduction in time served by aboriginal inmates. 

CORRECTIONAL FINDINGS 

It is generally accepted that there is a disproportionate amount of crime and a disproportionate 
amount of certain offenses on reserves. One would, therefore, expect offenders from reserves 
to be equally represented in institutions but correctional data do not reveal this to be the case. 

Two characteristics appear to identify the aboriginal inmate - being a registered Indian (Morse 
and Lock 1985; CSC 1990; Cawsey 1991; McCaskill 1984) and committing the offense (for 
which incarceration resulted), in the urban area (McCaskill 1970, 1985; Metis and Non-Status 
Crime and Justice Commission 1978). Morse and Lock found that 60% of aboriginal males and 
nearly 50% of aboriginal females in their federal and provincial correctional institutional sample 
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were treaty or status Indian (1985:23); two-thirds to three-quarters of McCaskill's Manitoba 
inmate sample were status Indian (McCaskill 1985). 

LOCATION OF OFFENCE 

Recent findings show a disproportionate volume of crime committed on reserves (CCJS 1991; 
Hyde and LaPrairie 1988; LaPrairie 1991; Indian Policing Review 1990). This is an important 
finding but one which is difficult to understand when examining correctional data, which show 
offenses committed in urban areas to be dominant among the aboriginal inmate population. 
There are not extensive data to explain this phenomenon but the findings from the James Bay 
Cree research provide one explanation. 

One of the major conclusions from that research was the extent to which the Cree communities 
absorbed crime and disorder. Of reported incidents, only a small proportion were recorded and 
an even smaller number proceeded to court. Attrition was highest for interpersonal offenses 
(LaPrairie 1992). Possible explanations include kinship and other relationships between 
community members, and between victims and offenders which complicate and limit the 
formality of responses to crime and disorder; the repetition of offenses committed by the same 
offenders which suggest to communities the futility of formal responses; concerns about 
retribution; and the fear of losing community members to external systems (LaPrairie and 
Diamond 1992). 

If this finding is applicable more widely, it suggests that communities retain the majority of 
crime and disorders problems committed within their boundaries. It may also suggest that when 
the same behaviours occur outside the boundaries of communities, the criminal justice system 
responds. If this is the case, the finding that more registered Indians are incarcerated for 
offenses committed in urban areas, becomes understandable. For those who leave because of 
opportunities denied them on reserve and\or because of their behaviour, migration into the urban 
areas appears to be the basis for involvement in the correctional system. 2 

The Cawsey report revealed that nearly 14% of all persons charged in Alberta in 1989 were 
aboriginal but that only 5.7% of all aboriginals charged were charged on-reserve. McCaskill' s 
longitudinal study of Manitoba federal and provincial inmates, found that 40% lived in urban 
areas in 1970 but by 1984 this figure had risen to 67%. More interesting, however, was the 
finding that nearly 80% of offenders in both years had committed the offence for which they 
were incarcerated off-reserve. In a background study for the Manitoba Aboriginal Justice 
Inquiry, 30% of youth and 19% of adults appearing in Winnipeg courts in 1986 were found to 
be aboriginal although the proportion of aboriginal people in that city is about 5% (Peat 
Marwick $Ul 1990). 

In considering the commission of crime in urban areas and particularly in inner cores of cities, 
the CCJS study of urban centres revealed that in Calgary and Saskatoon in 1990 "the largest 
proportion of incidents involving at least one aboriginal accused occurred in the city core (CCJS 
1992:20). The greatest proportion of aboriginal victims was found in the same area. The 



Edmonton Inner City Violent Crime Task Force report showed that aboriginal people were 
involved as suspects in nearly one-half the combined homicides and other crimes against the 
person in the inner city for the period 1974-1989 (1990:7) 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ABORIGINAL ACCUSED/INMATES 

Not incorporated in most analyses but evident in the literature, is the socio-economic disparity 
between aboriginal and non-aboriginal accused and inmates, and other significant characteristics 
of aboriginal offenders and offenses. These are important to identify because they provide a 
context within which to understand both the nature and the dimensions of the problem. 

LaPrairie (1983) found that aboriginal youth offenders in northern B.C., came from families 
with less income, higher unemployment, more single parent families, and had less education than 
their non-aboriginal youth counterparts. Other studies of aboriginal inmates have found this 
group to be less educated, more dysfunctional, from more severe family backgrounds, less 
skilled than other aboriginal people, non-aboriginal offenders, or non-aboriginal inmates (Cawsey 
1991; McCaskill 1970. 1985; Planning Board 1975). The aboriginal group also had more 
alcohol problems, were younger (particularly in provincial institutions), had more prior contacts 
with the criminal justice system, and more prior victimization (Canadian Committee on 
Corrections 1969; Government of the N.W.T 1991; Government of B.C. 1991). 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ABORIGINAL GROUPS 
1. Demographic Overview 

The literature on the demographics of aboriginal groups reveals differences between registered 
Indians on- and off-reserve, and between registered Indians and other aboriginal people 
(including Metis and Inuit). There is also considerable regional variation particularly between 
eastern and western urban centres. While there are less pronounced differences across the 
country for on-reserve registered Indians than for registered Indians off-reserve, the former are 
still lower on the socio-economic scale than all aboriginal groups except those in the inner cores 
of cities. 3 

Over-all, birth rates are higher (particularly for registered Indians on-reserve where the 
population increased 26% from 1986-89) and age distributions are different, that is, there is a 
much higher proportion of under 25 year old aboriginal than non-aboriginal people. In looking 
at the age group most vulnerable to criminal justice processing, 21% of the Canadian aboriginal 
population is 15-24 years of age as compared to 16% for the comparable non-aboriginal 
population. For off-reserve registered Indians by province, nearly one-third in Saskatchewan 
are 15-24 years of age, as compared to one-quarter in Ontario, B.C., Manitoba and Alberta. 
For the 19 and under group the figures are even more extreme - 45% of the aboriginal 
population was in this age group as compared to 29% for the general population in 1986 
(Statistics Canada 1986). 
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Education, employment and income levels are lower, and unemployment and single parent 
family levels are higher on-reserve, whether compared to off-reserve registered Indians or to the 
general aboriginal population (Laroque and Gauvin 1989). Saskatchewan, the N.W.T. and 
Manitoba have the highest levels of on-reserve registered Indian people with less than grade nine 
education. There is an interesting pattern to the demographics of the various groups - for 
example, the further from the reserve the higher the demographic profile, except in the inner 
core of western cities where aboriginal people appear to be the most disadvantaged of all groups 
(Edmonton Inner City Task Force 1990; Ma Mawi Wi Chi Itata Centre 1990). Although there 
are no data which identify this group as registered Indians, the high migration rates off-reserve 
would suggest that this is the case. 

Data reveal that two-thirds of the off-reserve registered Indians in Canada live west and north 
of the Manitoba\Ontario border although Ontario alone has nearly one-quarter of all off-reserve 
registered Indians in the country. The largest off-reserve regional gains south of 60 degrees 
between 1966 and 1989 were in Alberta and Saskatchewan; Quebec region had the lowest 
increase. The highest proportions of registered Indians off-reserve occurs in B.C., Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, and the It -west in Quebec and N.W.T. (Table 1) (DIAND 1990V91). In 1986, 
more registered females (55%) than males (45%) lived off-reserve and this was fairly consistent 
across the country. While relatively steady and high in all regions, off-reserve migration for 
females is higher than for males, particularly in the west. 

Migration is difficult to understand fully because of the amount of transiency on and off-reserve, 
particularly where reserves are in close physical proximity to urban or semi-urban areas. For 
example, Prince Albert, Regina, Kenora, Prince Rupert, and many other communities are 
surrounded by reserves so there is considerable movement back and forth. Census data for 1986 
showed that during a five-year period, 61% of off-reserve aboriginal people changed residence 
as compared to 44% of the Canadian population and some of the aboriginal group were, no 
doubt, moving back and forth between urban centres and reserves. 

2. Demographics of Aboriginal People and Registered Indians in Urban Centres 

When examining off-reserve registered Indian demographic data, one of the most interesting 
findings is the marked but consistent differences in western and eastern cities. 4 As Table 3 
reveals, there is variation in labour force participation, unemployment, "without income", and 
income levels, for off-reserve registered Indians living in cities east and west of the 
Manitoba\Ontario border (although Thunder Bay is more similar demographically to western 
than to eastern cities). 
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In general, registered Indian populations in western cities, and especially in Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Regina and Edmonton, have more children and young people, more with less than 
grade nine education, less participation in the labour force, more unemployment, more people 
without incomes, and lower incomes, than do registered Indians in Halifax, Montreal and 
Toronto. For example, of all the urban centres selected, Saskatoon and Regina have the highest 
proportion of registered Indian children 0-14 years of age, the smallest proportion of registered 
Indians in the labour forcej and the highest proportion of those unemployed or without income 
(as mentioned previously, nearly one-third of the Saskatchewan off-reserve population is between 
15-24 years). By way of contrast, Ottawa has one of the smallest registered Indian populations 
0-14 years, 4% of the population has less than grade nine education, 90% are in the labour 
force, only 9% unemployed, and 12% without an income. 

Of particular interest is the finding that the registered Indian population is different from the 
total aboriginal population (which includes both registered and non-registered Indians and Metis) 
in all cities, and the east\west differences for the total aboriginal population are less extreme. 
For example, while only 58% of the Regina registered Indian population 15 and over participates 
in the labour force, 81% of the aboriginal population so participates. The total aboriginal 
population in all cities is generally better educated, has more employment and less 
unemployment. They also consistently earn more income than do the registered Indian groups 
(Table 3). 

3. Demographics of Aboriginal People in Inner Cores of Urban Centres 

Data about aboriginal people and registered Indians in urban areas exist, but there is little 
information about these same groups within the inner core of cities. However, there are 
indications that it is these areas which are most problematic in terms of contact with the criminal 
justice system. For example, a four block radius in the inner core of Edmonton consists 
primarily of aboriginal people who are transient, homeless, unemployed, single adults, with 
serious alcohol problems and involved in offenses as victims and\or offenders. Violence is a 
regular feature of life for many and offenses against the person constitute the single highest 
category of crime. People who go into correctional institutions often return to the same locale 
upon reiease (Edmonton Inner City Crime Task Force 1990). 

One of the few available studies by the Ma Mawi Wichi Centre in Winnipeg (1989), found 
demographic differences between inner city and outer city aboriginals and non-aboriginals (Table 
4). The results show clearly that proportionately more aboriginal than non-aboriginal people 
reside in the inner core of the city. Moreover, the inner city aboriginal groups are far below 
their outer city aboriginal counterparts, but also below their inner city non-aboriginal 
cc ^nterparts on all demographic indicators. On those which relate to education and employment, 
the inner city aboriginal group was in the most disadvantaged position, and those between 15-24 
(the age group most likely to be involved with the criminal justice system), even more so than 
the other groups. 
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There are no data which contrast the inner cores of western and eastern cities. One might 
expect, however, that other western city inner core aboriginal groups share many of the same 
characteristics as those in Winnipeg. Inner cores in eastern cities may have substantial 
aboriginal populations but the demographic data (Table 3) suggest that, in proportion, there may 
be fewer registered Indians, and those who live in these areas are not as disadvantaged as their 
western city counterparts. 

DISCUSSION 

Correctional data show that the proportion of aboriginal people in institutions has not decreased 
in any significant way over the past decade, that aboriginal inmates are predominately status 
Indians who committed the crimes for which they are incarcerated in urban areas, and that 
aboriginal crime and particularly violent crime, appears to be disproportionate to non-aboriginal 
crime both on and off-reserve. Registered Indians living in eastern cities are higher on socio- 
economic indicators than those in western cities, and particularly Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina 
and Edmonton. The cities which show the greatest discrepancy in the socio-economic status of 
registered Indians also appear to have the highest aboriginal crime rates. 

The demographic characteristics of aboriginal groups in a variety of locations revealed that with 
some regional variation, on-reserve registered Indians were lower in virtually all socio-economic 
indicators, including education, employment, and income than all other aboriginal groups. Off- 
reserve registered Indians were generally "above" the on-reserve groups in relation to these same 
indicators but still lower than other aboriginal groups who are clearly more integrated into off- 
reserve economic and other institutions. However, limited data from the inner core of cities (in 
this case Winnipeg and Edmonton) suggest that the resident aboriginal group may be the most 
disadvantaged and dysfunctional of all groups, aboriginal and non-aboriginal alike. 

There are several findings to explain. One involves the relationship between socio-economic 
factors such as education, unemployment, lack of skills, income and crime; another involves 
regional differences in socio-economic status of registered Indians, and between this group and 
the total aboriginal population. A third relates to tlie social structure of contemporary aboriginal 
communities and the implications for crime and disorder, and transiency and migration. 
Criminological literature will be examined to explore socio-economic status and crime, whereas 
some of the modernization and dependency literature will frame the discussion of change and 
restructuring in contemporary aboriginal communities. 

1. Socio-economic Status and Crime 

In the early 1980s, Muirhead found that urban residency and socio-economic factors were more 
important than race in identifying aboriginal correctional populations. Despite the fact that 
aboriginal people in Canada have long been described as a "marginal underclass", variations 
within the "aboriginal" grouping have not been widely explored. The findings presented above 
show that a differentiation of this grouping may be necessary to better understand the over- 
representation phenomenon. 
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The finding of a relationship between socio-economic status and crime has enjoyed wide support 
in criminology literature. For example, Hsieh and Pugh analyzed 17 U.S. aggregate studies of 
the relationship between income inequality and violent crimes and found that socio-economic 
status, particularly as ir translates into income inequality and poverty, is "without exception 
positively associated with assault, homicide, rape and robbery (1991:11)". Regional variation 
in rates of homicides in Canada were found by Kennedy et al to be "an artifact of the social 
structural distribution of inequality and social disorganization factors in Canada" (1991:406). 
Important to the discussion here, was the other finding of Kennedy et_al that the relationship 
between inequality and homicide may be mediated by the effect of population composition, for 
example, the proportion of young males. These findings are important when examining 
economic inequality, social disorganization and age distributions in aboriginal communities. 

There are a number of explanations for the relationship between socio-economic status and 
crime. One of the most interesting has recently been put forward by Australian criminologist, 
John Braithwaite. In an expansion of control theory to explain crime causality and societal 
responses to criminal behaviour, Braithwaite asserts how and why "shame" is a critical factor 
in determining behaviour. He locates this in the belief that the degree to which one is "hooked" 
into significant people and institutions (schools, jobs, family and community are the primary 
players in this regard), will affect one's behaviour and control anti-social tendencies. It is the 
opinions of others which makes conscience a more important factor than an external legal 
authority in regulating behaviour. There is, however, unequal access to employment and other 
institutions so those at the bottom of the socio-economic scale may simply not have the same 
"hooks" into mainstream institutions or opportunities as those further up. Moreover, for reasons 
of poverty and marginalization, family dysfunction may be more common among the 
marginalized groups, a factor also related to deviance (Leblanc 1992). Registered Indians 
residing in inner cores of western cities would seem to have the fewest opportunities and the 
greatest degree of family dysfunction of any group. 

It is difficult to imagine that offender characteristics and the lack of identifiable community 
support do not have an impact on both the commission of crime and criminal justice processing. 
While legal factors play the major role in cetermining sentence (LaPrairie, 1991; Clark, 1991), 
the importance of extra-legal factors such as employment, community support, and education, 
should not be minimized in influencing sentencing decision-making. This is particularly 
important when demographic findings show that aboriginal inmates generally have lower 
education, income, skill and employment levels than their non-incarcerated aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal inmate counterparts. Moreover, aboriginal people living in the inner core of urban 
centres, particularly in Western Canada, are lower on the socio-economic scale and generally 
more dysfunctional than non-aboriginals in the same locations. The end result may be the 
commission of crime where, at sentencing, judges have few options from which to choose, 
particularly when dealing with inner city aboriginal offenders who lack the personal and 
community requisites to justify sentencing alternatives. 
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2. Regional and Group Demographic Variation 

The regional proportions of registered Indians living off-reserve by itself does not appear to 
correlate with the proportion of aboriginal offenders in correctional institutions. However, the 
variation in demographics of registered Indians in eastern and western cities suggest that these 
and geography, are important factors in determining the involvement of registered Indians with 
the correctional system. These findings, and findings about the disproportionate commission ot 
serious offenses such as homicide, provide a context for understanding why registered Indians 
who commit offenses for which they are incarcerated in urban areas, are over-represented among 
all aboriginal offenders in correctional institutions. The findings also provide a possible 
explanation for the over-representation of aboriginal females in the criminal justice and 
correctional systems. 5 

There is little clarity about the eastern and western variation in demographic characteristics of 
registered Indians. Long term sedentary living coupled with larger size and proximity to urban 
centres, may provide some eastern reserves with more social stability and greater access to 
mainstream institutions, than is the case with many western reserves. Although large eastern 
urban centres have registered Indian populations which are demographically different from those 
in the western cities, Thunder Bay is more westi . than eastern in that regard. It may be that 
reserves surrounding Thunder Bay share more characteristics with their western than eastern 
counterparts. 

Existing demographic data show clearly that people residing on reserves have, in general, less 
education and employment than those off-reserve, whether registered Indian or .the general 
aboriginal population. There are a number of factors which may contribute to these differences - 
geography, lack of opportunities for education and employment, low skill levels of members, 
relocation and length of time as sedentary communities, the erosion of traditional activities, a 
dependency on welfare, and the fact that once they are educated people may not remain in or 
return because of limited opportunities in communities. It is interesting that the provinces and 
territory (ie. Saskatchewan, Manitoba and N.W.T.) with the highest incarceration rates of 
aboriginal people also have the highest levels of registered Indians on-reserve with less than 
grade nine education. Quebec has a high level as well but there is some evidence that more 
Quebec aboriginal people on reserve are involved in traditional hunting and trapping activities 
(LaPrairie 1991). Low education coupled with high transiency and migration rates, may mean 
that people with limited skills and education end up in inner cores of urban areas. 

3. Influences in Contemporary Communities 

There are indications that the response to crime and disorder may be different on and off- 
reserve, implying that aboriginal inmates are disproportionately incarcerated for offenses 
committed in urban areas. This suggests that when "problem" individuals leave the boundaries 
of communities and migrate into urban centres, the situation changes dramatically. 6 There is not 
the same community tolerance for the behaviour and external systems, often in the form of 
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criminal justice, come into play. To understand migration from communities and pressures on 
some to leave, aspects of contemporary communities must be examined. 

Reserves are not necessarily the peaceful and cohesive communities which are the subject of 
much political rhetoric. More often, high crime, unemployment and other indicators of social 
disorganization, such as poverty and violence, characterize modern reserve life. The 
disproportionate levels of violence might suggest that interpersonal violence has become 
normative behaviour, having evolved from the particular context in which people live in these 
communities. While some theorists attribute this to social learning and social norms (Collins 
and Flewelling 1991), in other jurisdictions it has been portrayed as a response to repression, 
racism and colonization (Wilson and Lincoln 1991). Taking both approaches into account, is 
to see many contemporary aboriginal communities as shaped by competing traditional and 
modern value systems, scarce resources, and hierarchical administrations, where powerful 
families or individuals often dictate all aspects of community life and where few opportunities 
for opposition exist. In this context, tensions between people who are closely tied through 
kinship, culture and community are commonplace. Because of the enormous flux and change 
in many communities in the past two decades, particularly in those where sedentary living was 
not the norm, the contemporary characteristics of some communities may be understood, in part, 
within a modernization perspective. 

Recent deliberations on modernization theory hold that all sectors of communities in the process 
of development do not necessarily have the same access to the benefits of change at the same 
time. It also means that modernization does not always "lead to more contentment and harmony. 
Rather, enhanced social tensions, conflicts and societal disharmony are the results of social 
differentiation, the growing number of life choices, and the relative deprivation that accompanies 
the modernization process" (Heiland and Shelley 1991:6). As Marenin describes village life in 
Alaska "villages are enmeshed in complex and changing patterns of dependence and claims for 
autonomy" (1991b:22). For many aboriginal communities caught for so long in the mire of 
undevelopment and underdevelopment, social, economic and political changes, including 
increased autonomy over much of institutional life, have been both recent and dramatic. There 
is little doubt that these factors, while positive in the long term goals of aboriginal people and 
communities, create some degree of social restructuring, particularly in the more recently 
sedentary communities in the throes of change. Social disorganization may be a temporary 
product of the forces of change. 

However, in criticizing the lack of detail in applying macro-theories to contemporary aboriginal 
communities, Marenin proposes that the "specific situational factors which are important for any 
analysis of Native criminality and further hypothesizing include: length and continuity as 
permanent settlements, technological subsistence, family ties and alcohol use" (Marenin 
1991b:25) and that it is variation in the influence of these factors which accounts for different 
levels of crime and disorder in communities. It may be possible to build on Marenin* s approach 
to explain transiency and migration into urban centres as responses to social differentiation at 
the community level. 
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Marenin claims that the length and continuity as permanent settlements is important in the 
contemporary response to sedentary living because people who once lived apart now live as 
neighbours; technological subsistence (the amount that technology has taken over traditional 
subsistence activities) changes culture particularly in relation to sharing and in dictating the 
amount of free time available. Technology also changes the way people behave toward one 
another with the result that M the weakening of norms of authority shifts the basis of legitimacy 
from culture to family relations" (Marenin 1991b:27). Family relations and ties may "capture 
village government" and weaken traditional informal control mechanisms, creating acrimonious 
cleavages between people. Crime is one outlet from all this, alcohol is another. People drink 
because there is not much else to do (Marenin 1991b:25-27). Transiency and migration, in 
addition to crime and alcohol, may be other responses to life in contemporary communities. 

There is evidence that considerable variation exists in Canadian aboriginal communities. Gerber 
has done extensive work in typing communities to show some aspects of variation, and more 
recently research into crime and disorder issues has revealed other differences in communities 
(Gerber 1979; LaPrairie, 1991; Auger et al 1992). However, it is clear that much more is 
required before modernization and situational factors and their impact on contemporary 
aboriginal communities, in creating crime and disorder and in shaping responses to deviance, 
will be adequately understood. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper has attempted to examine the issue of over-representation from a different 
perspective. It has integrated crime, correctional, and demographic data and prevailing 
explanations for over-representation, to identify the nature of the problem in more specific 
terms. This approach provides a rationale for enhancing crime prevention and alternative 
sentencing initiatives. It also provides a more comprehensive framework for considering any 
number of aboriginal justice issues, and over-representation, in particular. 

The findings suggest that attention might be shifted from the criminal justice system to provide 
an explanation for over-representation, to examining the phenomenon as a broader social issue 
and, considering aboriginal age distributions, migration and transiency rates to off-reserve areas, 
a mounting criminogenic problem. In the quest for theories which more adequately explain 
over-representation, it may be useful to turn to models which examine and facilitate an 
understanding of aboriginal people in urban centres and in contemporary aboriginal communities. 
These models should account for geographic and situational factors in determining variation in 
communities with regard to social differentiation, social disorganization, and loss of traditional 
mechanisms of social control, as influencing levels of crime and disorder, community responses 
and off-reserve migration. Off-reserve, and particularly in inner cores of western urban centres, 
the severely disadvantaged personal and socio-economic situations of registered Indians must be 
addressed, if a decrease in aboriginal correctional populations is to occur. Creating "aboriginal 
justice systems" by itself, is unlikely to achieve substantial gains in this regard. 
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Despite numerous activities and initiatives in aboriginal justice, it is obvious that the level of 
information about ti exact nature and scope of the problems to be addressed is low, and that 
knowledge about many of the issues is limited or non-existent. While it is not popular to 
recommend more research, large gaps in knowledge remain and outstanding questions must be 
answered. In the context of this paper, some of these questions relate to the propensity of 
people to leave reserves, the regional variation in transiency and migration, the need for more 
comprehensive information about the location of offenses and criminal justice processing, more 
knowledge about the genesis of demographic and regional differences among registered Indians 
and other aboriginal groups, and the emergence of new social structures in aboriginal 
communities which dictate social relations and access to opportunities. In order to better 
understand the disproportionate representation of aboriginal people in correctional institutions, 
criminologists may have to turn their attention more to the same criminological theories they 
apply to non-aboriginal society. 

The other important point these findings raise is in relation to crime prevention. For too long, 
the response to the over-representation phenomenon has been broad-based programming such 
as improving access to courtworkers, cultural sensitivity training etc. in the hope that these 
initiatives would reduce the numbers of aboriginal people entering correctional institutions. The 
data presented here show it may be possible to target geographic areas and particular groups of 
aboriginal people most vulnerable to the commission of crime and to criminal justice processing 
leading to carceral sentences. While there is a plethora of education, employment and job 
creation initiatives for aboriginal people, these may not be sufficiently related to criminal justice 
issues or to the aboriginal groups most vulnerable to the commission of crime and criminal 
justice processing, to make a difference. The challenge to government and to aborig.nal groups 
alike, is to develop responses to improve the life chances of these groups, and to have an real 
impact on recidivism and on entry to correctional institutions. 
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NOTES 



1. Beginning with the Donald Marshall Inquiry in 1988, there have been two other provincial 
inquiries in Alberta and Manitoba, and most recently, reports emanating from the Law Reform 
Commission of Canada and the Saskatchewan Tripartite Indian Justice Review Committee. 

2. Transiency *jid migration off-reserve may reflect two quite different realities which are based 
on social differentiation. There is the reality of external educational and employment 
opportunities drawing some members away from communities, for long or short periods of time; 
there is the other reality of -troublemakers- being pressured to leave when the limits of tolerance 
for their disruptive behaviour are exceeded. It is this group who is likely to constitute the inner 
city aboriginal population. Like non-aboriginal society, aboriginal society is not classless and 
those who come into conflict with communities or with the criminal justice system because of 
their behaviour, share many of the social and economic characteristics of the same group in non- 
aboriginal society. The difference may lie in the proportion of the group, that is ? more "have- 
nots" in aboriginal society than are found in the dominant non-aboriginal one. An examination 
of the socio-economic situation of registered Indians in a variety of circumstances and locations, 
is helpful in understanding that phenomenon. 

3. An interesting variation is that non-aboriginal populations near reserves share many of the 
socio-demographic characteristics of on and off-reserve registered Indians and are often closer 
demographically to these groups or to the total aboriginal group, than to the general Canadian 
population (Laroque and Gauvin 1989; Hagey, Laroque and McBride 1989). What this finding 
suggests is that geography may be a critical factor in determining economic and social well- 
being. 

4. Special runs were requested from the Quantitative Analysis and Socio-Demographic Research 
Branch, Indian and Northern Affairs Canada. I would like to thank Pierre Gauvin and Darryl 
Buffalo for their assistance. 

5. The demographic data reveal that more registered Indian women than men reside off- reserve, 
and this group has lower employment, are more often single parents, and have less income and 
education than the general off-reserve population. These findings and recent data about 
aboriginal women as victims of crime (CCJS 1992), make their representation in the criminal 
justice and correctional systems understandable. 

6. The disadvantaged position of many of the youth and young people who come into cities from 
reserves or who live as members of inner western cities, is reflected in the demographics of 
where they came from and what they take with them. While the negative effects of these may 
be less apparent when one remains on-reserve, they may be very apparent when one leaves. The 
lack of "hooks" into the dominant economic and social institutions severely disadvantage both 
newcomers and long-time residents who remain at the bottom of the economic ladder. The 
fallout is often seen in new generations involved in child welfare, youth and adult criminal 
justice systems. 
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RESUME 



Le present rapport dgcrit les recherches entreprises en vue d'etablir une correlation entre les 
caracteristiques demographiques des autochtones incarc^s dans les etablissements correctionnels 
et les caracteristiques des Indiens inscrits habitant les zones urbaines, plus particulifcrement dans 
le centre des villes. 

Comme vous pourrez le constater, les r^sultats de notre recherche revetent une importance 
particultere. lis permettent de circonscrire des groupes particuliers d'autochtones davanta^e 
susceptibles de commettre des infractions et d'etre traduits en justice, c'est-i-dire les Indiens 
inscrits qui resident dans des lieux gSographiques particuliers (le centre des villes de l'Ouest et 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina et Edmonton en particulier). Ce rapport fait egalement etat des 
disparity entre les profils demographiques des Indiens inscrits habitant les grandes villes de l'Est 
et de TOuest du Canada, ce qui remet en question I'hypothfcse voulant que tous les autochtones 
soient pareillement vuln^rables face & la criminality et susceptibles d'etre traduits en justice. 

Nous avons en outre etabli qu'il existe une etroite correlation entre Tendroit ou l'infraction a ete 
commise et l'intervention du systeme de justice p£nale, sauf dans le cas d'une infraction tr£s 
grave. Le systfcme de justice penale intervient vraisemblablement plus souvent dans le cas 
d' infractions commises hors des reserves que dans les cas d'infractions commises St l'interieur 
des reserves. En fait, le problfcme n'est peut-£tre pas que le sysfeme traite differemment les 
autochtones, mais qu'il les traite au contraire tous de la meme fa?on. Ce facteur, de meme que 
le nombre disproportionne d'infractions commises M'exterieur des reserves, expliquent en partie 
le problfeme de la surrepr&entation des autochtones dans les etablissements correctionnels. 

Les r^sultats de notre recherche semblent indiquer que les caracteristiques des detenus 
autochtones admis dans les etablissements correctionnels ne different pratiquement pas de celles 
de la population non autochtone. II faut toutefois souligner que les detenus autochtones sont les 
plus d£favoris£s selon tous les indicateurs socio-economiques, qu'un nombre disproportionne 
d'entre eux font partie de la categorie des plus demunis et que les theories criminologiques 
dominantes peuvent aussi s'appliquer & la societe autochtone. II semble par consequent que le 
statut socio-economique exerce une influence plus grande que la race sur 1' incarceration. 

Les conclusions du present rapport ont une certaine portee, surtout dans le domaine de la 
prevention du crime. De fagon generate, les mesures visant k reduire le nombre d'autochtones 
dans les etablissements correctionnels ont surtout €\& axtes sur des programmes d'accessibilite 
au systfcme de justice, de sensibilisation aux differences culturelles et de justice communautaire. 
Les donnees que nous avons recueillies donnent toutefois & penser qu'il faudra s'orienter 
davantage vers la prevention du crime et la recherche de solutions de rechange k 1' incarceration 
si Ton veut que le nombre d'autochtones dans les etablissements correctionnels diminue. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Au cours des deux demifcres d&ennies, differentes initiatives ont ete mises en oeuvre fin de 
r£gler des problfcmes de justice autochtones et, plus particulifcrement, le problfeme de la 
surrepresentation. Les donn^es correctionnelles indiquent cependant que le nombre de detenus 
autochtones continue d'augmenter de fa?on constante (Rapport du maintien de l'ordre dans les 
reserves indiennes, 1990; Satzewich et Wotherspoon, 1991). Pourquoi ne parvient-on pas k 
r£duire le nombre d'autochtones dans les etablissements correctionnels? Cet echec peut etre en 
partie attribuable k un manque de precision au chapitre de la definition des problfcmes, de la 
comprehension de la structure sociale de la collectivity autochtone contemporaine et des facteurs 
qui influent sur la criminality et le desordre ainsi que sur l'intervention de la justice. 

CONTEXTE 

Comme point de depart, nous avons integre dans un cadre coherent des conclusions d'etudes sur 
des questions de justice autochtones et les theories criminologiques dominantes. Des chercheurs 
ont mis en evidence la necessite d'examiner la criminalite en fonction de la structure sociale des 
collectivites autochtones contemporaines (LaPrairie, 1988; Marenin, 1991); d'autres se sont 
penches sur la theorie de la modernisation et l'origine de la criminalite et les mecanismes de 
contrdle social (Heiland et Shelley, 1992); certains ont aborde la question de l'inegalite et de la 
violence (Hsieh et Pugh, 1991); tandis que d'autres ont examine la theorie du contrdle social au 
sens large (Braithwaite, 1990) ou au sens strict (Leblanc, 1991). L'un des chercheurs a tente 
d'expliquer le problfeme de la surrepresentation et a examine des fagons officielles et officieuses 
d'intervenir face k la criminalite et au desordre dans une region autochtone donnee (LaPrairie 
1990, 1991). 

Nous estimons que le problfeme de la surrepresentation doit etre etudie sous un angle different 
pour etre mieux compris. A cette fin, nous avons integre des resultats de recherche, des 
donnees demographiques et diverses theories en vue de verifier les hypotheses suivantes : on 
intervient differemment face k la criminalite et au desordre selon que les autochtones sont 
majoritaires ou minoritaires dans leur collectivite; les differentes caracteristiques des Indiens 
inscrits qui vivent ou migrent dans les zones urbaines pourraient expliquer les disparites 
regionales existant entre les autochtones incarceres dans les etablis semen ts correctionnels; la 
classe sociale est une variable plus determinante que la race pour expliquer la surrepresentation; 
les collectivites autochtones n'echappent pas 4 la differenciation sociale et ne sont par consequent 
pratiquement pas differentes des collectivites non autochtones quant au recours k V incarceration. 
Nous avons par consequent reieguer k Tarriere plan le rdle joue par le systfcme de justice penale 
k regard de la surrepresentation et nous avons accorde une plus grande importance aux 
disparites existant entre les autochtones qui habitent une collectivite autochtone et ceux qui 
evoluent au sein d'une plus grande collectivite. 

Notre hypothec est la suivante : il y a plus d'Indiens inscrits dans les etablissements 
correctionnels parce que, comparativement k d'autres groupes autochtones ou non autochtones, 
un trop grand nombre d'entre eux se trouvent au bas de rechelle socio- economique. Le lieu 
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od Tinfraction a 616 comrnise semble etre le principal facteur (mis & part la gravis de 
r infraction comrnise) lie b Intervention du systfcme de justice penale. II appert que le systfcme 
de justice penale n'intervient pas de la m£me fa?on & Tinterieur et & Texterieur des reserves et 
que les caracteristiques particulifcres des Indiens inscrits habitant le centre des villes de TOuest 
les rendent plus susceptibles de commettre des infractions et d'Stre traduits en justice que 
d'autres groupes autochtones ou non autochtones. Nous avons par consequent examine les 
caracteristiques demographiques dTndiens inscrits habitant des lieux g^ographiques diff^rents 
(TEst, TOuest, les reserves, les centres urbains, les etablissements correctionnels), puis nous 
avons tente d'etablir une correlation entre des donnees demographiques, correctionneiles et 
criminologiques en vue de mettre en evidence la situation particultere des Indiens inscrits 
habitant le centre des villes de TOuest. 

Nous commencerons par decrire et expliquer le problfeme de la surrepresentation. A la lumtere 
des caracteristiques demographiques des Indiens inscrits habitant St Tinterieur et & Texterieur des 
reserves et des Indiens inscrits habitant les villes de FEst et de TOuest du pays, nous etudierons 
la surrepresentation des Indiens inscrits dans les etablissements correctionnels de TOuest. Nous 
examinerons ensuite la fagon dont le sysfcme de justice penale intervient face i la criminalite et 
au desordre dans une region autochtone donnee et nous tenterons de decouvrir les raisons pour 
lesquelles la population carcerale compte peu d'autochtones provenant de reserves indiennes. 
Enfin, nous tenterons d'integrer les resultats de nos recherches k diverses approches theoriques. 

SURREPRESENTATION 

Nous nous sommes penches sur le problfcme de la surrepresentation parce qu'il s'agit, 
explicitement ou impliciternent, d'un thfcme central dans les etudes sur le milieu correctionnel. 
l/etude de la surrepresentation a en outre permis de cerner d'autres problfcmes tels que les 
conflits causes par les differences culturelles, la faible proportion d'employes autochtones au sein 
du systfeme de justice penale et la faible participation de la collectivite au fonctionnement du 
systfcme de justice penale. 

Representation des autochtones dans les etablissements correctionnels 

En termes simples, la surrepresentation designe la proportion de detenus autochtones incarceres 
dans les etablissements territoriaux, provinciaux et federaux par rapport au nombre d'autochtones 
dans la population generate. II existe des disparites regionales : le problfcme de la 
surrepresentation se manifeste davantage dans les Prairies, en Colombie-Britannique et dans les 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest que dans les regions de TOntario, du Quebec et des Maritimes. En 
1989, les detenues autochtones representaient 45 % des femmes admises dans les etablissements 
provinciaux. 

Les donnees correctionneiles recueillies revfelent qu'il y a 2,8 fois plus d'autochtones incarceres 
dans les etablissements territoriaux et provinciaux situes & Touest de la frontifere du Manitoba et 
de TOntario qu'St Test de cette frontifere, bien que la population autochtone des regions de 
TOuest ne soit que 1,5 fois superieure k celle de TEst. De plus, ces donnees montrent que le 
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nombre de detenus autochtones va croissant dans les regions de l'Ouest et du Nord, tandis qu'il 
diminue dans les regions de l'Ontario, du Quebec et des Maritimes (Rapport du maintien de 
l'ordre dans les reserves indiennes, 1990). Les autochtones incarcer6s dans les eteblissements 
provinciaux de l'Alberta, de la Saskatchewan et du Manitoba reprdsentaient 64 % des 
autochtones incarceres au Canada en 1987-1988; pourtant, les autochtones de ces provinces ne 
repr&entaient que 37 % de la population autochtone totale et 42 % des Indiens inscrits du 
Canada (Loh, 1990) (Tableau 1). En Alberta, les Indiens inscrits ne representaient que 32 % 
de la population autochtone totale (recensement de 1986), mais constituaient 58 % de la 
population carc6rale de la province en 1989 (Cawsey, 1991). 
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TABLEAU 1 



Detenus autochtones dans les Itablissements correctionnels 
et Indiens inscrits habitant a l'exterieur des reserves 
par region 



REGION 


Detenus 
autoch. 
dans les 
£tabl. 
prov. 

% de tous 
les d&enus 


Detenus 
autoch. 
nans les 
6tabl. ttd. 

% dp tons 

les d&enus 


Indiens 
inscrits 
nors 
reserve 

% de tous 
les Indiens 
inscrits 


TOTAL 

Pop. 

auioco. 

hors 

reserve 

% de tous 
les autocht. 


Atlant. 


3 


3 


33 


3 


Quebec 


2 


1 


22 


7 


Ontario 


8 


4 


46 


26 


Man. 


49 


39 


34 


12 


Sask, 


68 


52 


46 


18 


Alberta 


34 


31 


34 


10 


C**B* 


18 


14 


47 


20 


T. N.-O. 


91 


37 


21 


1 


Yukon 


63 


94 


54 


2 



Sources: 1. Donnees ministenelles de base du MA INC, 1990 et 1991 

2. Services correctionnels pour adultes au Canada 1990-1991, CCSJ 
Publication 85-211 de Statistique Canada 
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Dans un recent rapport de recherche, nous avions forrnute les hypotheses suivantes afin 
d'expliquer le probifeme de la surrepr&entation (LaFrairie, 1990) : les autochtones commettent 
un nombre disproportionn£ d'actes criminels; les autochtones commettent un nornbre 
disproportionng d'infractions qui sont plus susceptibles d'etre d&ouvertes et de susciter 
F intervention du systfcme de justice penale (homicide involontaire et voies de fait graves, par 
exemple) ou davantage visibles (perturbation de la paix publique); le systfcme de justice p&iale 
traite les autochtones avec une partiality injustiftee. 

II importe de souligner que ces hypotheses ne s'excluaient pas Fune Fautre et qu'elles n'ont pu 
Stre suffisamment 6tay6es, les donn6es pertinentes 6tant soit manquantes, soit inutilis^es. En 
raison de Fattention accordSe aux questions de justice autochtones au cours des deux dernifcres 
annSes, nous disposons maintenant de plus de donntes pour verifier la validity de chacune de 
ces hypotheses. Ces dernifcres sont abord&s & tour de role dans les lignes suivantes. 

1. Nombre disproportion^ d'actes criminels 

De plus en plus d'&udes laissent entendre qu'un nombre disproportionn6 d'actes criminels sont 
commis dans les collectivity autochtones (Commission d'enquSte sur Fadministration de la 
justice au Manitoba, 1991; Commission de rSforme du droit, 1992; LaPrairie, 1989, 1991; 
Rapport du maintien de Fordre dans les reserves indiennes, 1990; Centre canadien de la 
statistique juridique (CCSJ), 1991). D'autres Etudes r6v£lent que certains centres urbains sont 
aux prises avec le mSme problfcme (CCSJ, 1992; Edmonton Inner City Task Force Report, 
1990). 

Une 6tude men6e en 1992 par le Centre canadien de la statistique juridique (CCSJ) dans trois 
centres urbains de FOuest du pays — Calgary, Regina et Saskatoon — a xi\€\€ que le taux de 
criminality par 100 000 habitants (infractions pour lesquelles des accusations ont &6 pontes) est 
quatre fois et demie plus 61ev6 & Calgary, douze fois plus 61ev£ & Regina et onze fois plus 61ev6 
& Saskatoon chez les autochtones que chez les non-autochtones (1992:vi). 

Le tableau 2 prdsente des donn^es sur les homicides recueillies pendant une p^riode de dix ans 
(1980 k 1989); il illustre le nombre d'autochtones et de non-autochtones soup$onn6s (des 
accusations ont 6\6 pontes) ou victimes d'homicide dans certaines villes de FEst et de FOuest. 
L*6tude de ce tableau permet de constater Fexistence de disparity frappantes non seulement 
entre FEst et FOuest, mais aussi entre les autochtones et les non-autochtones, surtout ceux qui 
habitent les villes de FOuest. Le nombre d'autochtones soupgonn& d'homicide est de 76,6 par 
100 000 habitants i Regina (ville qui affiche le plus grand £cart) comparativement & 0,9 pour 
les non-autochtones; & Saskatoon, ces chiffres sont respectivement de 19,9 et de 1,1. Les 
donndes sur les victimes d'homicide font Sgalement apparaitre des disparity entre FEst et 
FOuest de meme qu'entre les autochtones et les non-autochtones (tableau 2). 



TABLEAU 2 



PROPORTION D'AUTOCHTONES ET DE NON AUTOCHTONES 
SOUPCONNES ET VICTIMES D'HOMICIDF 
PAR 100 000 HABITANTS* 
PAR VILLE, SERVICES DE POLICE 1980-1989 ** 



SOUPCONNES 


VICTIMES 


Ville 


Autocbtone 


Non 


Autochtone 


Non 






autochtone 




autochtone 


Halifax 


0 


3,4 


0 


2,9 


Montreal 


0,4 


2,5 


0,8 


4,3 


Toronto 


7,5 


2,1 


4,8 


2,3 


Ottawa 


3,8 


1,7 


0 


1,8 


Thunder Bay 


17,4 


1,3 


15,3 


1,5 


Winnipeg 


25,7 


2,1 


19,1 


1,6 


Saskatoon 


19,9 


1,1 


12,9 


1,0 


Regina 


76,6 


0,9 


45,3 


1,2 


Edmonton 


27,9 


2,6 


21,1 


2,7 


Calgary 


19,7 


1,7 


12,5 


1,8 


Vancouver 


15,3 


3,9 


14,4 


5,5 



* Les donn&s sur le nombre d'habitants proviennent du recensement de 1986 (regions 
m£tropolitaines de recensement) et des services de police. 

** Les donn£es sur les homicides et les suspects ont &6 compiles sur une plriode de 
10 ans. 

Les donntes globales sur les suspects et les victimes ont 6ti fournies par le Centre canadien 
de la statistique juridique (CCSJ). 

Remarque : Les taux s'appliquant aux deux groupes (autochtone et non autochtone) sont 
etablis en fonction de la population de chacun des groupes. 
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Certaines recherches relent que la r&idive est typique des autochtones accuses d' infractions 
criminelles. Des donn&s recueillies en Colombie-Britannique indiquent qu'il y a plus de detenus 
autochtones que de detenus non autochtones qui ont d6\k 6t6 incarc6r6s ou traduits en justice. 
Une &ude sur la r£cidive effectu^e auprfcs de 282 detenus autochtones incarc£r& dans les 
Stablissements f&teraux a t6v€16 que seulement 8 % &aient des d^linquants primaires, que 16 % 
6taient incarc6r& pour la premifcre fois et que le taux global de r&idive 6tait de 66 % (Bonta 
et al , 1992). Une 6tude sur les agressions sexuelles r&lis£e dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest 
en 1991 a r€\€\€ que le tiers des detenus avaient d6j& 6\6 condamn6s, tandis que la recherche 
sur les Cris de la Baie James (1991) a indiqu6 que 80 % des detenus figurant dans les rapports 
de 1989 avaient d£j& eu des d6mel£s avec la police. 

2. Nombre disproportion^ cT infractions 

II existe £norm6ment de donn£es sur la propension des autochtones k commettre certaines 
infractions. Les Etudes r6alis6es par McCaskill (1970, 1985), par la Direction de la planification, 
Conseil du TrSsor du Canada Secretariat (1975) et, plus r&emment, les recherches sur les Cris 
de la Baie James (1991), les Etudes menses par la Police am&rindienne (1986) et par le Centre 
canadien de la statistique juridique (1991) ont r6v6\6 des taux 61ev6s d'infractions contre la 
personne, de perturbations de paix publique et d'infractions Itees k la consommation d'alcool. 
Certaines recherches ont r6v€l6 que les autochtones commettent moins de fraudes et d'infractions 
contre la propria, mais nous avons pu constater - lorsque les donn^es £taient disponibles - que 
le taux global d'infractions commises par les autochtones est, de fa?on g£n£rale, 
disproportionnellement 6lev6. 

Les donn6es correctionnelles montrent depuis longtemps qu'un nombre disproportionnd de 
detenus autochtones sont incarc6r6s dans les etablissements f&teraux pour avoir commis des 
infractions contre la personne (Conseil du Tr&or, 1975; McCaskill 1970, 1984). Plus 
r^cemment, le rapport Cawsey (Alberta) a r6v6\6 qu'entre 1985 et 1989 les pourcentages 
d'iiommes et de femmes autochtones incarc6r£s dans les 6tablissements f&teraux de r Alberta & 
la suite d'infractions contre la personne et de crimes avec violence 6taient respectivement de 
55,5 % et de 65 %, tandis que ces pourcentages 6taient respectivement de 39,9 % et de 31 % 
pour les non-autochtones. Les detenus autochtones incarc6r6s dans les £tablissements 
provinciaux de 1'Alberta avaient g£n£raiement enfreint la Loi sur les alcools ou d'autres 
rfeglements provinciaux, commis des infractions contre la proprtetd ou entrav6 1'administration 
de la justice. Une tendance se dessine toutefois dans certains 6tablissements provinciaux ou il 
semble y avoir un nombre disproportion^ de detenus autochtones incarc£r£s 2t la suite 
d'infractions contre la personne (McCaskill, 1984). Par ailleurs, un nombre disproportionn6 de 
detenus sont incarc£r6s dans les 6tablissements f£d£raux et provinciaux pour avoir commis des 
infractions sous l'emprisc de Talcool (Birkenmeyer et Jolly, 1981; Commission d'enqu£te sur 
le crime et Tadministration de la justice touchant les M&is et les Indiens non inscrits, 1977; 
McCaskill, 1970, 1985). 
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3. Administration de la justice p£nale 



Curieusensent, la «surrepr£sentation» est 1'argument ie plus souvent invoqud pour expliquer les 
divergences duplication de la justice p6nale et cela malgr6 un manque flagrant de donntes 
empiriques sur le rdle que joue le systfcme k cet egard. Certaines etudes laissent entendre que 
les services de police traitent differemment les autochtones, mais elles ne sont ni r&entes ni 
empiriques (Jayewardene, 1980); Association de justice pSnale auparavant connue sous le nom 
d'« Association canadienne de criminologies, 1967; Bienvenue et Latif 1974). Une analyse de 
renseignements judiciaires recueillis dans une ville de TOuest revfcle toutefois qu'il y a 
pratiquement autant d'accusations portees contre les autochtones et les non-autochtones (CCS J, 
1992). Une etude men6e en Saskatchewan par le Centre canadien de la statistique juridique 
(CCSJ, 1991) a t6v€\6 que les regions rurales et les reserves affichaient des taux de mises en 
accusation k peu prfcs semblables pour des infractions accompagnees de violence, mais que les 
taux d'accusation etaient plus eieves k l'interieur des reserves pour des infractions contre la 
propria (les taux reels d'adultes et de jeunes inculpes etaient de beaucoup superieurs dans les 
reserves), Des donn&s recueillies en 1970 indiquaient que les autochtones etaient plus souvent 
incuip£s que les non-autochtones pour des infractions mineures (Hagan, 1974; Schmeiser, 1974). 

La surrepr^sentation des autochtones est souvent expliquee par certains facteurs dont les plus 
importants sont la propension des accuses autochtones k plaider coupables (par rapport aux non- 
autochtones) et le manque de representation par avocat. Trfcs peu de donn£es viennent toutefois 
etayer ces affirmations. De r&entes etudes iaissent entendre que les Cris de la Baie James ne 
plaident pas plus souvent coupables que d'autres accuses ailleurs dans la province (LaPrairie, 
1991), mais nous n'avons pas de donnees analogues pour les autres provinces et les territoires. 
Le rapport d'enquete sur l'administration de la justice en milieu autochtone au Manitoba 
(1991:102) fait etat d'un manque de representation par avocat, mais le rapport de recherche sur 
les Cris de la Baie James a r6veie que presque tous les adultes et les jeunes de la Baie James qui 
ont comparu devant les tribunaux entre 1986 et 1989 etaient representes par des avocats. Par 
ailleurs, Bienvenue et Latif (1974) ont conclu qu'il n'existe aucune difference entre les accuses 
autochtones et les accuses non autochtoues qui comparaissent devant les tribunaux pour ce qui 
est des verdicts de culpability. 

L'Enquete sur Tadministration de la justice en milieu autochtone au Manitoba s'est inspiree des 
conclusions d'une etude portant sur les tribunaux provinciaux du Manitoba. Cette etude avait 
rdveie qu'il existait des disparites au chapitre de Incarceration, mais ne faisait pas etat des 
variables judiciaires et extra-judiciaires prises en consideration. Ainsi, des facteurs autres que 
la gravite de Infraction et les antecedents judiciaires peuvent expliquer Texistence de disparites 
au chapitre de la determination de la peine, Selon le volet judiciaire de i'etude sur les cris de 
la Baie James, les adultes sont moins souvent condamnes k remprisonnement que les adultes non 
autochtones habitant ailleurs au Quebec, tandis que les jeunes sont condamnes aussi souvent que 
les jeunes non autochtones. II faut toutefois souligner que les jeunes autochtones sont incarceres 
dans des etablissements dont le niveau de securite est beaucoup moins eieve. Certaines 
recherches ont montre que les accuses autochtones etaient generalement condamnes k des peines 
d'emprisonnement plus courtes (Conseil du Tr6sor, 1975; Clark, 1989), et que cela etait 
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particulifcrement vrai pour les femmes autochtones (Cawsey, 1991). II importe de prendre en 
consideration un facteur important et souvent neglige : le recours systematique & Incarceration 
pour certaines infractions qui serablent Stre commises en nombre disproportionne par ies 
autochtones. 

Certaines etudes ont montre que les detenus autochtones sont condamnes i des peines 
d'emprisonnement un peu plus courtes, mais quMls demeurent en fait plus longtemps dans les 
etablissements correctionnels parce qu'ils affichent un faible de taux de liberation conditionnelle, 
qu'ils ont moins de permission de sortir ou qu'ils sont incapables de payer les amendes (Cawsey, 
1991). D'autres etudes semblent indiquer que les autochtones sont plus souvent mis sous garde 
que les non-autochtones (Cawsey, 1991; EnquSte sur Tadministration de la justice en milieu 
autochtone, 1991). Le Groupe d'etude sur les autochtones au sein du regime correctionnel 
federal (1991) revfcle toutefois une diminution de la duree des peines purgees par les 
autochtones. 

CONSTATATIONS CORRECTIONNELLES 

II est generalement reconnu qu'un nombre disproportionne d'actes criminels et d'infractions 
particulifcres sont commis dans les reserves. II faudrait par consequent s'attendre k une 
representation proportionnelle des detenus provenant des reserves au sein des etablissements 
correctionnels, mais les donnees correctionnelles revfclent que ce n'est pas le cas. 

Les detenus autochtones se caracterisent de deux fagons : il s'agii le plus souvent d'Indiens 
inscrits (Morse et Lock, 1985; SCC, 1990; Cawsey, 1991; McCaskill, 1984) et ils ont commis 
Infraction pour laquelle ils sont incarceres dans une region urbaine (McCaskill, 1970, 1985; 
Commission d'enquete sur le crime et Tadministration de la justice touchant les Metis et les 
Indiens non inscrits, 1978). Morse et Lock ont constate que 60 % des hommes autochtones et 
prfcs de 50 % des femmes autochtones incarceres dans les etablissements correctionnels 
provinciaux et federaux de leur echantillon etaient des Indiens inscrits (1985:23). Pour sa part, 
McCaskill a determine que prfcs des deux tiers ou des trois quarts des detenus manitobains de 
son echantillon etaient des Indiens inscrits (McCaski", 1985). 

ENDROIT Otl A trt COMMISE ^infraction 

De recentes recherches indiquent qu'un nombre disproportionne d'actes criminels sont perpetrt > 
dans les reserves (CCSJ, 1991; Hyde et LaPrairie, 1988; LaPrairie, 1991; Rapport du maintien 
de Tordre dans les reserves indiennes, 1990). II s'agit d'une importante constatation qui est 
toutefois difficile & comprendre, car les donnees correctionnelles indiquent que la population 
carcerale compte davantage de detenus autochtones condamnes pour des infractions commises 
dans les regions urbaines. Bien qu'aucune etude exhaustive n'ait ete realises & cet egard, les 
conclusions de la recherche sur les Cris de la Baie James fournissent une explication. 

L'une des principales conclusions de cette recherche est que les collectivites autochtones arrivent 
dans une certaine mesure £ composer avec la criminalite et le desordre. Ainsi, seule une faible 
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proportion des incidents sont signaled et une proportion encore plus faible d'auteurs d'infractions 
sont traduits devant les tribunaux. Les infractions centre la personne affichent le taux d'attrition 
le plus 6\tv€ (LaPrairie, 1992). II y a plusieurs facons d'expliquer cette situation : les 
interventions officielles face a la criminality et au d^sordre sont compliquees et limitees par les 
liens de parente* ou autres entre les rnembres de la collectivity et entre les victimes et les 
d^linquants; le fait que les memes infractions soient toujours commises par les memes 
d&inquants rappelle aux collectivit^s la futility des interventions officielles; la crainte des 
reprtsailles; et la crainte de perdre des rnembres de la collectivity au profit de systemes extemes. 
(LaPrairie et Diamond 1992). 

Si nous appliquons les r&ultats de cette recherche a l'ensemble des collectivit6s autochtones, 
nous pouvous supposer que ces dernieres composent avec la majority des problemes H6s au crime 
et au dewrdre qui surviennent a l'inteneur de leurs limites territoriales. Ces r6sultats peuvent 
aussi signifier que le systeme de justice penale intervient lorsque des comportements identiques 
ont lieu a Texteneur des limites territoriales de ces collectives. Si tel est le cas, il est possible 
de comprendre pourquoi il y a plus d'Indiens inscrits incarc^res pour avoir commis des 
infractions dans les regions urbaines. Les autochtones qui quittent les reserves en raison de leur 
comportement ou parce que des possibility leur sont refusees finissent par avoir des d6mel6s 
avec la justice dans les centres urbains. 2 

Selon le rapport Cawsey, pres de 14 % des personnes inculpees en Alberta en 1989 Staient 
d'origine autochtone, mais seulement 5,7 % d'entre elles ont 6\6 inculpees dans une reserve. 
Selon l'6tude longitudinale realisee par McCaskill, le pourcentage de detenus incarcer6s dans des 
ytablissements provinciaux et f&teraux du Manitoba provenant d'un centre urbain est passy de 
40 % en 1970 a 67 % en 1984. II est encore plus interessant de constater qu'en 1970 et en 
1984, pres de 80 % des detenus avaient commis a l'extSrieur des reserves l'infraction pour 
laquelle ils ytaient incarc6r&. Selon une 6tude pr&iminaire a TenquSte sur l'administration de 
la justice en milieu autochtone au Manitoba, 30 % des jeunes et 19 % des adultes qui ont 
comparu devant les tribunaux de la ville de Winnipeg en 1986 ytaient d'origine autochtone; 
pourtant, les autochtones ne representaient alors qu'environ 5 % de la population de la ville 
(Peat Marwick et al., 1990). 

L'&ude du CCSJ sur les actes criminels commis dans les regions urbaines, et plus 
particuliferement dans le centre des villes, a revile* que la majority des incidents survenus dans 
les villes de Calgary et de Saskatoon en 1990 mettant en cause au moins un accus6 autochtone 
ytaient survenus au centre-ville (CCSJ, 1992:20). La majority des autochtones victimes d'actes 
criminels vivaient aussi dans le centre-ville. Le rapport du groupe de travail sur les crimes 
violents commis dans le centre-ville d'Edmonton (Edmonton Inner City Violent Crime Task 
Force, 1990:7) a t&v6\6 que les autochtones ytaient considyrys comme des suspects dans pres de 
la moitiy des homicides et autres crimes contre la personne survenus au centre-ville entre 1974 
et 1989. 
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caract£ristiques demographiques des detenus et des accuses 
d'origine autochtone 



La plupart des analyses ne tiennent pas compte de certains facteurs qui sautent pourtant aux yeux 
dans la documentation : les accuses ou les detenus autochtones ont des caracteristiques 
socio-economiques differentes des detenus ou des accuses non autochtones et il existe d'autres 
disparites importantes li6es aux detenus autochtones et aux infractions qu'ils commettent, II 
irnporte d'examiner ces facteurs, car ils tissent la toile de fond qui nous permettra de 
comprendre k la fois la nature et T&endue du probifcme. 

LaPrairie (1983) a constate que les jeunes deiinquants autochtones vivant dans le nord de la 
Colombie-Britannique provenaient de families k plus faible revenu, davantage marquees par le 
chdmage, plus souvent monoparentales et moins instruites que les families d'autres jeunes non 
autochtones. D'autres Etudes ont x6v€l€ que les detenus autochtones etaient moins instants, que 
leur comportement 6tait plus dysfonctionnel, qu'ils avaient des antecedents familiaux plus lourds 
et qu'ils etaient moins qualifies par rapport k d'autres autochtones et k d'autres detenus ou 
deiinquants non autochtones (Cawsey, 1991; McCaskill, 1970, 1985; Comite de planification, 
1975). On a aussi constate que les autochtones avaient plus de problfemes lies k l'aicool, etaient 
plus jeunes (particulifcrement dans les etablissements proviiiciaux), avaient eu davantage de 
d£meies avec le systfcme de justice penale et avaient souffert d'une plus grande victimisation 
(Comite canadien de le reforme penale et correctionnelle, 1969; Gouvernement des T. N.-O., 
1991; Gouvernement de la C.-B., 1991). 

CARACTERISTIQUES DEMOGRAPHIQUES DES GROUPES AUTOCHTONES 
1. Apergu demographique 

La documentation sur les caracteristiques demographiques des groupes autochtones revfele 
1'existence de disparites entre les Indiens inscrits habitant k Tinterieur des reserves et ceux 
habitant k l'exterieur des reserves de meme qu'entre les Indiens inscrits et d'autres groupes 
autochtones (y compris, ies Metis et les Inuit). II existe des disparites regionales importantes, 
surtout entre les autochtones habitant les centres urbains de TEst et ceux qui habitent les centres 
urbains de TOuest. En depit de disparites nationales moins prononcees entre ies Indiens inscrits 
habitant k l'interieur des reserves et les Indiens inscrits habitant k l'exterieur des reserves, les 
premiers sont encore plus bas dans rechelle socio-economique que tous les autres groupes 
autochtones, exception faite des autochtones habitant le centre des villes. 3 

Dans l'ensemble, les collectivites autochtones affichent des taux de natalite plus eieves (surtout 
les Indiens inscrits habitant k Tinterieur des reserves dont le taux de natalite a augmente de 26 % 
entre 1986 et 1989) et presentent des disparites quant k la repartition par Sge (il y a beaucoup 
plus d'autochtones dans la categoric des moins de 25 ans). Ainsi, 21 % des autochtones et 16 % 
des non-autochtones canadiens appartiennent au groupe d'&ge (15 k 24 ans) dont les membres 
sont les plus susceptibles d'etre traduits en justice. Prfcs du tiers des Indiens inscrits de la 
Saskatchewan qui habitent k l'exterieur des reserves sont figes entre 15 k 24 ans. En Ontario, 
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en Colombie-Britannique, au Manitoba et en Alberta, le quart des Indiens inscrits habitant a 
l'exteneur des reserves appartiennent a ce groupe d'age. Les chiffres sont encore plus frappants 
pour les moins de 19 ans : en 1986, 45 % des autochtones Staient ages de moins de 19 ans, 
tandis que ce groupe d'age englobait 29 % de la population generate (Statistique Canada, 1986). 

En comparison avec les Indiens inscrits habitant a l'exteneur des reserves ou la population 
generate autochtone, les autochtones habitant a 1'inteneur des reserves sont moins favorisSs sur 
le plan de r&lucation, de l'emploi et du revenu. Par ailleurs, les collectives ou ils habitent 
sont davantage touchees par le chdmage et comprennent un plus grand nombre de families 
monoparentales (Laroque et Gauvin, 1989). La Saskatchewan, les Territoires du Nord-Ouest 
et le Manitoba comptent le plus grand nombre d'Indiens inscrits habitant a 1'inteneur des 
reserves ayant moins de neuf annees de scolarite\ Les caractenstiques demographiques des 
divers groupes evoluent de facon interessante : ainsi, le profil demographique des autochtones 
s'amSliore lorsqu'ils s'eloignent des reserves. Le groupe des autochtones habitant au coeur des 
villes de l'Ouest du pays — le plus dSsavantagS de tous les groupes — fait toutefois exception 
a cette regie (Edmonton Inner City Task Force, 1990; Ma Mawi Wi Chi Itata Centre, 1990). 
Meme s'il n'existe pas de donnees a cet egard, les autochtones habitant le centre des villes de 
TOuest sont probablement des Indiens inscrits comme le donnent a penser les taux Sieves de 
migration vers l'exteneur des reserves. 

Les donnees demographiques revelent que les deux tiers des Indiens inscrits habitant a l'exteneur 
des reserves canadiennes vivent a l'Ouest ou au Nord de la frontiere du Manitoba et de 
l'Ontario, bien que l'Ontario compte a elle seule pres du quart de tous les Indiens inscrits du 
pays habitant a l'exteneur des reserves. La Saskatchewan et 1 'Alberta ont enregistre" les plus 
grandes augmentations de migration des autochtones vers l'exteneur des reserves au sud de 60* 
parallele entre 1966 et 1989; le Quebec a connu la plus faible augmentation. C'est dans les 
provinces de la Colombie-Britannique, de l'Ontario et de la Saskatchewan que Ton trouve les 
plus grandes proportions d'Indiens inscrits ha^tant a l'exteneur des reserves; le Quebec et les 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest en comptent le moins (Tableau 1; MAINC, 1990-1991). En 1986, 
il y avait davantage de femmes ayant le staiut d'Indiens inscrits qui habitaient a l'exteneur des 
reserves (55%) que d'hommes (45 %); cette repartition Stait sensiblement la meme dans tout le 
pays. Les taux de migration vers l'exteneur sont relativement uniformes et 6\ev6s dans toutes 
les regions, mais ils sont plus Sieves pour les femmes que pour les hommes, particulierement 
dans l'Ouest du pays. 

II est difficile de bien comprendre le phenomene de la migration en raison des grands 
mouvements de population de 1'inteneur vers l'exteneur des reserves et vice versa. Ce 
phenomene s'amplifient lorsque les reserves se situent a proximite des regions urbaines ou 
semi-urbaines. Ainsi, il y a beaucoup de va-et-vient dans les villes de Prince Albert, de Regina, 
de Kenora et de Prince Rupert et dans de nombreuses autres municipalites entourees de r6serves. 
Selon les donnees du recensement de 1986, 61 % des autochtones habitant a l'exteneur des 
reserves ont change 1 d'adresse en cinq ans, comparativement a 44 % pour la population 
canadienne. II ne fait nul doute que certains autochtones vivaient alors en alternance dans les 
reserves et dans les centres urbains. 
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2. Caractfristiques ctemographiques des autochtones et des Indiens inscrits habitant les 
centres urbains 

L'une des plus intdressantes conclusions tiroes des donndes d6mographiques sur les Indiens 
inscrits habitant 2t l'extgrieur des reserves est qu'il existe des differences marquees, mais 
uniformes, entre ceux qui vivent dans les villes de TOuest et ceux qui vivent dans les villes de 
TEst,4 Le tableau 3 illustre les divergences constat&s en ce qui concerne la population active, 
le ch&mage, l'absence de revenu et les niveaux de revenu entre les Indiens inscrits qui habitent 
les villes situSes k TEst de la fronti&re de TOntario et du Manitoba et ceux qui habitent dans les 
villes situ&s k TOuest de cette frontifere (meme si Thunder Bay s'apparente davantage sur le 
plan d6mographique aux villes de i'Ouest qu'aux villes de l'Est), 
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En rfegle g6n6rale, les populations d'Indiens inscrits habitant les villes de l'Ouest, plus 
particuliferement Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina et Edmonton, comptent davantage d'enfants et 
de jeunes, plus d'habitants ayant moins de neuf ann6es de scolarit6, moins de travailleurs actifs, 
plus de chomeurs, plus de gens sans revenu ou k faible revenu par rapport aux populations 
d'Indiens inscrits habitant Halifax, Montreal et Toronto. En comparaison avec tous les centres 
urbains choisis, les populations d'Indiens inscrits qui vivent i Saskatoon et & Regina affichent 
la plus grande proportion d'enfants de moins de 14 ans, la plus petite proportion de personnes 
faisant partie de la population active et la plus grande proportion de chomeurs ou de personnes 
sans revenu (comme nous Tavons mention^ dans les lignes pnSc£dentes, prfcs du tiers des 
autochtones de la Saskatchewan habitant & Texterieur des reserves sont &g6s entre 15 et 24 ans). 
En revanche, on trouve Tune des plus faibles proportions d'enfants de moins de 14 ans chez le 
groupe des Indiens inscrits d'Ottawa qui compte par ailleurs seulement 4 % de membres ayant 
moins de neuf ann&s de scoIarit6, 90 % de membres faisant partie de la population active, 
uniquement 9 % de chdmeurs et 12 % de personnes sans revenu. 

II importe de souligner une conclusion particulifcrement int&essante : les Indiens inscrits de 
toutes les villes ne possfcdent pas les mSmes caract&istiques que la population autochtone totale 
(Indiens inscrits, Indiens non inscrits et M&is) et les divergences constat&s entre la population 
autochtone totale de 1'Est et celle de TOuest sont moins marquees. Ainsi, seulement 58 % des 
Indiens inscrits de Regina ig6s de plus de 15 ans font partie de la population active, tandis que 
ce pourcentage est de 81 % dans la population autochtone totale. Dans toutes les villes du pays, 
la population autochtone totale est g£n6ralement plus avantagte sur le plan de r Education, de 
Temploi et du revenu et moins d£savantag£e sur le plan du chdmage par rapport aux groupes 
d'Indiens inscrits (Tableau 3). 

3. Caract£ristiques d£mographiques des autochtones habitant le coeur des centres 
urbains 

II existe des donn£es d^mographiques sur les autochtones et les Indiens inscrits habitant les 
regions urbaines, mais nous disposons de peu de renseignements sur les autochtones et les 
Indiens inscrits qui habitent le coeur des villes. II semble pourtant que les autochtones qui 
habitent le centre des villes ont de frdquents d6m£16s avec le systfeme de justice p6iale. Par 
exemple, quatre p£t£s de maisons au centre de la ville d'Edmonton accueiilent une majority 
d'autochtones de passage, sans abri, sans emploi et c£libataires qui sont aux prises avec de 
graves problfemes d'alcool et qui sont auteurs ou victimes d* infractions. Dans ce quartier, la 
violence est une r6alit<5 quotidienne pour nombre d'entre eux et les infractions contre la personne 
repr6sentent la catdgorie d'infractions la plus 61evte. Les personnes admises dans les 
6tablissements correctionnels retournent souvent dans ce meme quartier aprfcs leur mise en liberty 
(Edmonton Inner City Crime Task Force, 1990). 

L'une des quelques Etudes r&lisdes par le centre Ma Mawi Wichi Centre & Winnipeg (1989) a 
r6v6\& Texistence de disparity d£mographiques entre les autochtones et les non-autochtones 
habitant le centre de la ville et la p£riph6rie (Tableau 4). Les conclusions de cette 6tude 
montrent clairement qu'il y a proportionnellement plus d'autochtones que de non-autochtones 
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qui habitant le centre de la ville. Par ailleurs, tous les indicateurs ddmographiques rdvfclent que 
les groupes autochtones vivant au centre de la ville ont un statut infSrieur & celui des groupes 
autochtones habitant la p6riph6rie et & celui des groupes non autochtones vivant au centre-ville. 
Les autochtones habitant le centre de la ville sont les plus d£favoris6s sur le plan de Tdducation 
et de Temploi et le groupe des 15-24 ans (le groupe d'Sge le plus susceptible d'avoir des 
d6m£16s avec le systfcme de justice p&iale) Test encore plus. 
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Nous ne disposons pas de donnges permettant d'gtablir une comparaison entre les groupes 
autochtones habitant le centre des villes de TEst et ceux qui vivent dans le coeur des villes de 
TOuest. On peut toutefois supposer que des groupes autochtones habitant le centre des villes 
de i'Ouest partagent les m£mes caractgristiques que les groupes habitant le centre de la ville de 
Winnipeg. Le centre des villes de TEst comptent d'importantes populations autochtones, mais 
les donnges dgmographiques semblent indiquer (Tableau 3) que ces groupes comptent moins 
d'Indiens inscrits et qu'ils sont moins ddsavantagds que les groupes d'autochtones habitant le 
coeur des villes de TOuest du pays. 

DISCUSSION 

Les donnges correctionnelles montrent que la proportion d'autochtones incarcgrgs dans les 
gtablissements correctionnels n'a pas diminuge de fa^on importante au cours de la derntere 
dgcennie, que les detenus autochtones sont surtout des Indiens inscrits qui ont commis 
Tin fraction pour laquelle ils sont incarcgrgs dans une region urbaine et que les autochtones 
habitant autant k Tintgrieur qu'2t Textgrieur des reserves commettent proportionnellement 
davantage d'actes criminels, surtout des crimes accompagngs de violence, que les non- 
autochtones. Tous les indicateurs socio-gconomiques montrent que les Indiens inscrits vivant 
dans les villes de TEst ont un statut supgrieur k celui des Indiens inscrits habitant le centre des 
villes de TOuest, et cela est particul&rement vrai pour ceux qui vivent k Winnipeg, k Saskatoon, 
k Regina et k Edmonton. Les villes oik habitent des Indiens inscrits de statut socio- gconomique 
moins glevg semblent aussi se distinguer par les plus haut taux de criminality autochtone. 

Nous avons comparg les caractgristiques dgmographiques de groupes autochtones habitant divers 
lieux ggographiques pour constater qu'en plus d'afficher certaines disparity rggionales les 
Indiens inscrits habitant k Tintgrieur des reserves ont un statut infgrieur k celui de tous les autres 
groupes autochtones en ce qui concerne presque tous les indicateurs socio-gconomiques (y 
compris Tgducation, Temploi et le revenu). Selon ces mgmes indicateurs, les Indiens inscrits 
habitant k Textgrieur des reserves ont un statut ggngralement supgrieur k celui des groupes 
habitant k Tintgrieur des reserves, mais tout de mgme infgrieur k celui des autres groupes 
autochtones habitant i v Textgrieur des reserves qui se sont manifestement davantage intggrgs aux 
institutions socio-gconomiques et autres. Cependant, les donnges restreintes dont nous disposons 
sur le centre des villes (en Toccurrence, Winnipeg et Edmonton) semblent indiquer que le 
groupe autochtone qui y habite est le plus dgsavantagg et le plus dysfonctionnel de tous les 
groupes autochtones et non autochtones. 

Nous nous pencherons sur plusieurs aspects. Nous examinerons d'abord les liens existant entre 
des facteurs socio-gconomiques tels que Tgducation, le chdmage, le manque de compgtences, 
le revenu et la criminalitg; les disparitgs rggionales liges au statut socio-gconomique existant au 
sein du groupe des Indiens inscrits et entre ce groupe et la population autochtone totale; la 
structure sociale des collectivitgs autochtones contemporaines et Tinfluence quelle exerce sur 
la criminalitg et le dgsordre; et les mouvements migratoires de population. Nous analyserons 
ensuite les gtudes criminologiques en vue de comprendrc les liens existant entre le statut 
socio-gconomique et la criminalitg, puis nous nous appuierons sur les thgories de ia 
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modernisation et de la dependance pour structurer notre propos sur la modification et la 
restructuration des collectives autochtones contemporaines. 

1. Correlation entre le statut socio-£conomique et la criminalite 

Au debut des ann6es 80, Muirhead a constate que le statut socio-economique et le lieu de 
residence urbain jouaient un role plus determinant que la race dans T incarceration des detenus 
autochtones. MSme si les autochtones du Canada ont longtemps 6\6 ddcrits comme un «groupe 
marginal inferieur*, les disparity existant au sein de la population autochtone n'ont pas 616 
examinees en profondeur. II ressort des constatations pr6cit6es qu'il est ndcessaire de determiner 
les diverses caracteristiques de la population autochtone pour mieux comprendre la question de 
la surrepresentation. 

De nombreux criminologues souscrivent k Thypothfese voulant qu'il y ait une correlation entre 
le statut socio-economique et la criminalite. Ainsi, Hsieh et Pugh ont analyse un ensemble de 
17 etudes americaines portant sur la correlation entre l'inegalite du revenu et les crimes violents. 
lis ont constate que le statut socio-economique, surtout lorsqu'il se traduit par la pauvrete et 
Tinegalite du revenu, est indubitablement et invariablement lie aux voies de fait, aux homicides, 
aux viols et aux vols qualifies (1991:11). Une etude realisee par Kennedy et aL a en outre 
reveie que les variations r£gionales des taux d'homicide au Canada etaient attribuables & facteurs 
tels que les inegalites au sein de la structure sociale et la desorganisation social e (1991:406). 
Pour les besoins la discussion, il faut souligner que Kennedy et aL ont aussi constate que la 
correlation existant entre Tinegalite et les homicides pourrait s'expliquer indirectement par la 
composition de la population (par exemple, la proportion d'hommes jeunes). II importe de tenir 
compte de ces constatations au moment d'etudier Tincidence de Tinegalite economique, de la 
desorganisation sociale et de la repartition par Age sur les collectives autochtones. 

Les fagons d'expliquer la correlation entre le statut socio-economique et la criminalite sont 
nombreuses. L'une des explications les plus interessantes a recemment 616 mise de Tavant par 
le criminologue australien, John Braithwaite. Ce dernier estime que Textrapolation de la theorie 
du contrdle social peut expliquer les causes de la criminalite et Tattitude de la societe envers le 
comportement criminel. II rfvfele comment et pourquoi h *honte» exerce une influence 
determinante sur le comportement. De Tavis de John Braithwaite, notre degre d*«<attachement» 
k des personnes et des institutions importantes (ecole, travail, famille, collect! vite) determine la 
fagon dont nous nous comportons et dont nous refrenons nos tendances anti-sociales, D'autres 
personnes partagent cette opinion et considferent que la conscience influe davantage sur le 
comportement des gens qu'unc base juridiquc externe. Au deli de ces considerations, il ne faut 
pas oublier un facteur tel Tinegalite d'accfcs k Temploi et k d'autres institutions. Ainsi, les 
personnes au bas de Techelle socio-economique ne peuvent tout simplement pas beneficier des 
memes «points d'ancrage» et des mSmes possibilites que les plus favorises sur le plan 
socio-economique. Par ailleurs, la marginalisation et la pauvrete peuvent entrainer une 
augmentation des dysfonctions familiales chez les groupes marginaux, ce qui constitue un autre 
facteur de deviance (Leblanc, 1992). Ce sont les Indiens inscrits vivant dans le centre des viiles 
de TOuest qui semblent avoir le moins de possibilites et presenter le plus de dysfonctions 



familiales par rapport aux autres groupes. 

II est difficile de concevoir que les caracteristiques des detenus et le manque de soutien 
communautaire manifeste n'infiuent pas sur la perpetration d'actes criminels et F administration 
de la justice p£nale. Bien que des facteurs d'ordre juridique aient une incidence importante sur 
ia determination de la peine (LaPrairie, 1991; Clark, 1991), il ne faut pas minimiser 
Timportance du rdle jou6 k cet egard par des facteurs extra-judiciaires tels Femploi, le soutien 
communautaire et Feducation. Ces facteurs sont d'autant plus importants que les detenus 
autochtones sont plus d£favoris£s sur le plan de Feducation, du revenu, des competences et de 
Femploi que les autochtones non incarc£r£s et que les detenus non autochtones. De plus, les 
autochtones qui vivent dans les centre- ville, particulifcrement dans FOuest canadien, sont plus 
d£favoris£s socio-economiquement et sont generalement plus dysfonctionnels que les 
non-autochtones qui vivent au m£me endroit. Cette situation peut les amener k commettre des 
actes criminels; au moment de determiner la peine, les juges peuvent difficilement avoir recours 
k des solutions de rechange k F incarceration, surtout en ce qui concerne les deiinquants 
autochtones qui habitent dans le centre des villes et qui ont peu de ressources personnelles et 
communautaires. 

2. Disparity demographiques par groupe et par region 

La repartition regionale d'Indiens inscrits vivant k Fexterieur des reserves ne semble pas 
correspondre en soi k la proportion de detenus autochtones dans les etablissements 
correctionnels. Les disparites demographiques existant entre les Indiens inscrits des villes de 
FEst et ceux des villes de FOuest donnent toutefois k penser que ces disparites et la situation 
geographique sont des facteurs determinants quant k la proportion d'Indiens inscrits pris en 
charge par le systfcme correctionnel. Ces conclusions, de meme que le nombre disproportionne 
d'infractions graves commises par les Indiens inscrits (\es homicides, p. ex.), permettent de 
mieux comprendre pourquoi les Indiens inscrits qui commettent des infractions dans les zones 
urbaines sont surrepresentes par rapport k Fensemble des detenus autochtones dans les 
etablissements correctionnels. Ces conclusions fournissent egalement une explication possible 
k la surrepresentation des femmes autochtones au sein du systfcme correctionnel et du systfcme 
de justice penale. 3 

On ne sait pas vraiment en quoi different les caracteristiques demographiques des Indiens inscrits 
de FEst et de FOuest. Le fait que les reserves de FEst soient depuis longtemps des 
etablissements permanents de plus grandes dimensions et situ6es k proximite des centres urbains 
assure peut-etre k ses habitants une plus grande stability et un meilleur acefcs aux etablissements 
de la societe dominante qu f aux habitants des reserves de FOuest. II est vrai que les populations 
d'Indiens inscrits vivant dans les grands centres urbains de FEst presentent des caracteristiques 
demographiques differentes des Indiens inscrits vivant dans les villes de FOuest, mais la ville 
de Thunder Bay fait exception k la rfegle. Les Indiens inscrits de cette ville presentent davantage 
de caracteristiques assocites aux villes de FOuest, sans doute parce que les reserves simees dans 
les environs partagent davantage de caracteristiques avee les reserves de FOuest qu'avec celles 
de FEst. 
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Les donneesdemographiques existantes montrent clairement que les autochtones (Indiens inscrits 
et population autochtone generate) habitant k Tintdrieur des reserves sont generalement plus 
d£savantag£s sur le plan de Tdducation et de 1'emploi que les autochtones habitant k TextSrieur 
des reserves. Ces differences sont attribuables k plusieurs facteurs dont la situation 
g£ographique, le manque de possibility d'emploi et d'education, le faible niveau de 
competences, le deplacement et la dur& de la sedentarite, la disparition graduelle des activites 
traditionnelles, la dgpendance k l'aide sociale et le fait que certaines personnes ne demeurent ou 
ne retounient pas dans les reserves aprfcs avoir fait des Etudes en raison du peu de possibility 
qui y sont offertes. Soulignons que la Saskatchewan, le Manitoba et les T.-N.-O. affichent non 
seulement les plus hauts taux d* incarceration k regard des autochtones, mais aussi le plus grand 
nombre d'Indiens inscrits vivant k Tinterieur des reserves ayant moins de neuf annees de 
scolarite. II y a egalement un taux eieve d'incarceration au Quebec, mais un plus grand nombre 
d'autochtones du Quebec habitant des reserves participent manifestement aux activites 
traditionnelles de chasse et de trappe (LaPrairie, 1991). Les taux eieves de mouvements 
migratoires associes avec le peu d'education pourraient signifier que les autochtones les moins 
instruits et les moins competents aboutissent dans les centre-ville des zones urbaines. 

3. Repercussions sur les collectivites conteraporaines 

Les interventions face k la criminalite et au desordre sembient £tre differentes k Tinterieur et k 
Texterieur des reserves; cette situation expliquerait la surrcpresentation des autochtones 
incarceres k la suite d'infractions dans les zones urbaines. On pourrait done croire que lorsque 
des personnes problfcmes* quiitent les reserves pour les centres urbains, la situation change 
de fa$on spectaculaire.' Les collectivites urbaines ne montrent pas la mSme tolerance que les 
collectives autochtones k regard des mSmes comportements; elles ont recours k des systfcmes 
externes, particulifcrement au systfcme de justice penale. II convient par consequent d'examiner 
certaines facettes des collectivites contemporaines, afin de comprendre les raisons qui incitent 
les autochtones k quitter les collectivites et les pressions qui sont exercees sur certains d'entre 
eux k cet 6gard. 

Les reserves ne sont pas necessairement les collectivites paisibles et unies qui suscitent tant de 
rhetorique sur le plan politique. Des taux de criminalite et de chdmage eieves et d'autres signes 
de desorganisation sociale, tels la pauvrete et la violence, caracterisent la vie sur les reserves 
contemporaines. Les taux disproportionnes de violence donnent k penser que ia violence 
interpersonnelle est devenue un comportement normal et qu'elle decoule du milieu particulier 
au sein duquel evoluent les membres de ces collectivites. Bien que certains theoriciens attribuent 
cette situation k Tapprentissage social et aux normes sociales (Collins et Flewelling, 1991), 
d'autres specialistcs decrivent cette violence comme une reaction k la repression, au racisme et 
k la colonisation (Wilson et Lincoln, 1991). A ia lumifere de ces deux hypotheses, on constate 
que de nombreuses collectivites autochtones contemporaines sont fa?onnecs par des systfcmes de 
valeurs modernes et traditionnels opposes, disposent de peu de ressourccs et reposent sur des 
structures hierarchiques constituees de families ou de personnes toutes puissantes qui imposent 
souvent leurs idees concernant tous les aspects de la vie communautaire et auxquelles on peut 
difficilernent faire opposition. Dans ce contexte, il est normal que se creent des tensions entre 
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des gens 6troitemcnt unis par des liens familiaux, culturels et collectifs. En raison des multiples 
changements continuels survenus dans de nombreuses collectivity au cours des deux dernteres 
ddcennics, particulifcrement au sein des collectivity dont la majority des membres n'6taient pas 
s6dentaris&, la thforie de la modernisation pourrait peut-Stre nous permettre de comprendre 
partiellement les caractyristiques de certaines collectivity contemporaines. 

De r&entes discussions sur la throne de la modernisation ont fait apparaitre que l'ensemble des 
secteurs des collectivity en Evolution n'accfcdent pas n&essairement en mSme temps aux 
avantages que procure le changement. Cela signifie aussi que la modernisation n'entraine pas 
ndcessairement plus de satisfaction et d'harmonie. Au contraire, la diff6renciation sociale, ie 
nombre grandissant de possibility offertes et Pappauvrissement relatif qui accompagne le 
processus de modernisation accroissent les tensions sociales, les conflits et le disaccord societal 
(Heiland et Shelley, 1991:6). Marenin cite Texemple de certains villages d'Alaska empetr^s 
dans des scenarios complexes et changeants allant de la d6pendance et aux revendications pour 
obtenir Tautonomie gouvernementale (1991b:22). Pour de nombreuses collectivity autochtones 
aux prises pendant longtemps avec des problfcmes de stagnation ou de $ous-d6veloppement, les 
changements sociaux, £conomiques et politiques — incluant Taccroissement de Tautonomie k 
presque tous les paliers organisationnels — ont 6t6 k la fois soudains et dramatiques. Bien que 
ces facteurs permettront sans doute aux collectivity autochtones d'atteindre certains objectifs k 
long terme, ils se traduisent par une certaine restructuration sociale, surtout dans les collectivity 
dont les membres ont adopts depuis peu un mode de vie sydentaire. Le changement peut aussi 
cr£er une certaine disorganisation sociale temporaire. 

Marenin deplore le manque de rigueur dans Implication des macro-theories aux collectivity s 
autochtones contemporaines. II affirme que Tdtude des facteurs conjoncturels suivants est 
essentielle k toute analyse de la criminality autochtone et & la formulation d'hypothfeses k cet 
6gard : la durte et la continuity de la s6dentarit6, les moyens technologiques de subsistance, les 
liens familiaux et Talcoolisme (Marenin, 1991b:25). Marenin considfere ygalement que les 
diff^rents taux de criminality et de d6sordre dans les collectivity dependent de Tinfluence 
exercy par ces facteurs. La thSorie de Marenin pourrait peut-£tre expliquer pourquoi les 
autochtones migrent vers les centres urbains en reaction k la diffdrenciation sociale k laquelle 
ils sont confronty dans les collectivity. 

Marenin affirme que la durfe et la continuity de la sydentarity dyterminent largement la fagon 
dont les collectivity contemporaines s'adaptent k la vie sydentaire. En effet, les autochtones qui 
adoptent un mode de vie sydentaire doivent apprendre k vivre avec leurs voisins et k occuper 
diffyremment tout le temps libre que leur offrent les moyens de subsistance techniques (1 'emprise 
de la technologic sur les activity de subsistance traditionnelles). La technologic a ygalement 
modifiy le comportemcnt des gens les uns envers les autres : Taffaiblissement du pouvoir en 
place a 16gitim6 les liens familiaux au dytriment des liens culturels (Marenin 1991b:27). Les 
liens et les rapports familiaux peuvent «r£gir la vie du village* et affaiblir les m6canismes de 
contrdle traditionnels officieux cryant ainsi de la dissension enure les gens. Le crime est Tun 
des rtsultats de cette situation et Talcool en est un autre. Les gens boivcnt parce qu'il n'y a 
presque rien d'autre k faire (Marenin, 1991b:25-27). Les mouvements rnigratoires de 
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population, en plus du crime et de la consommation d'alcool, sont peut-etre d'autres reactions 
au mode de vie des collectives contemporaines. 

II est prouve qu'il existe des differences considerables entre les collectives autochtones 
canadiennes. Gerber a effectue un travail considerable de caracterisation des collectives en vue 
d'etablir certaines distinctions, Des recherches plus r&entes sur la criminality et les ddsordres 
sociaux ont r€v6\6 l'existence d'autres disparites entre les collectivity (Gerber, 1979; LaPrairie, 
1991; Auger et al, 1992). II faudra toutefois poursuivre les recherches si Ton veut comprendre 
clairement ces facteurs conjoncturels et la modernisation et leur incidence sur les collectives 
autochtones contemporaines, c'est-i-dire comment ils entrainent une augmentation de la 
criminality et du desordre et comment ils fa^onnent les interventions face a la deviance. 

CONCLUSION 

Nous nous sommes efforces d'aborder la question de la surrepr&entation des autochtones sous 
un angle different. Nous avons integre des donnfes demographiques, correctionnelles et 
criminologiques de mSme que des explications plausibles de la surrepr6sentation en vue de 
determiner de manifcre plus precise la nature du problfcme. Nos recherches indiquent qu'il faut 
accroitre la prevention du crime et trouver des solutions de rechange k Tincarceration. Elles 
permettent egalement d'examiner dans un cadre plus large de nombreuses questions de justice 
autochtones, et plus particulifcrement le problfeme de la surreprisentation. 

Les r^sultats de la recherche semblent indiquer qu'il faudrait inscrire 1 'etude de la 
surrepresentation dans un contexte social plus large, au lieu de se pencher uniquement sur le 
systfeme de justice penale. Ainsi, il faudrait tenir compte de la repartition par 4ge des 
autochtones et des taux de migration hors des reserves. Soulignons que ce dernier facteur 
criminogfene prend une importance grandissante. Dans notre quSte de theories susceptibles 
d'expliquer plus adequatement le probifcme de la surrepresentation, nous serions peut-Stre avises 
de nous tourner vers des modules qui permettent d'examiner et de micux comprendre les 
autochtones vivant dans les centres urbains et dans les collectives autochtones contemporaines. 
Pour que ces modules puissent nous aider k cerner les divergences existant entre les collectives, 
ils devraient tenir compte de facteurs conjoncturels et geographiques influant sur la 
differenciation sociale, la desorganisation sociale et l'abandon des mecanismes de contrdle social 
et, indirectement, sur les taux de criminaie et de desordre, i'attitude des collectivites et la 
migration hors des reserves. H faudrait par ailleurs se pencher sur la situation socio-economique 
et personnelle des Indiens inscrits gravement defavorises qui habitent £ Texterieur des reserves 
et surtout dans le centre des zones urbaines de l'Ouest si Ton veut arriver k diminuer la 
population autochtone carcerale. Le fait de creer des «systfcmes de justice autochtones* en soi 
ne permettra vraisemblablement pas d'atteindre les objectifs recherches. 

Malgre les nombreuses initiatives et activites entreprises i regard des questions de justice 
autochtones, il est evident que Ton possfede peu d'information sur retendue et la nature exacte 
des problfcmes & rtgler et que les connaissances acquises sur bon nombre de ces questions sont 
limitees, voire inexistantes. Bien que certains voient d'un mauvais oeil le fait de recommander 
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de plus amples recherches, il existe n^anmoins d'importantes lacunes sur le plan des 
connaisjsances ct il convient de trouver des rgponses aux questions en suspens. En ce qui 
concerne notre propos, les questions non r&olues sont Jiees £l la propension des autochtones k 
quitter les reserves; aux divergences regionales au chapitre des mouvements migratoires; au 
besoin d'avoir plus d 'information sur Tendroit ou sont commises les infractions et sur le 
fonctionnement du systfcme de justice p^nale, sur Torigine des differences regionales et 
demographiques existant entre les Indiens inscrits et d'autres groupes autochtones; et & 
Emergence de nouvelles structures sociales au sein des collectivity autochtones qui permettent 
de r£gir les relations sociales et Tacc&s aux possibilitds. En vue de mieux comprendre la 
surrepr&entation des autochtones dans les etablisscments conrectionnels, les criminologues 
devront peut-£tre s'appuyer davantage sur les theories criminologiques qui s'appliquent k la 
collectivity non autochtone. 

Les r6sultats de notre recherche soulfevent un autre point important : la prevention du crime. 
Depuis trop longtemps, on tente de r£gler le problfcme de la surrepr&entation par r execution 
de vastes programmes (accfcs aux travailleurs judicaires, sensibilisation aux differences 
culturelles, etc.) dans Tespoir de voir ces initiatives entrainer une diminution du nombre 
d'autochtones dans les prisons. Les donndes presentees dans le present rapport montrent qu'il 
est possible de cibler des zones geographiques oti Ton retrouve des groupes particuliers 
d'autochtones etant les plus susceptibles de commettre des infractions, d'etre traduits en justice, 
puis d'etre incarc£r£s. II existe de nombreuses initiatives en matifcre d'dducation et d'emploi, 
mais ces derniferes ne sont peut-Stre pas suffisamment relives aux questions de justice p£nale ou 
aux groupes autochtones les plus susceptibles dc commettre des crimes et d'etre traduits devant 
les tribunaux pour faire une difference. Le gouvernement et les groupes autochtones doivent 
s'efforcer de trouver des mecanismes d'intervention susceptibles d'offrir i ces groupes des 
chances de s'en sortir et d'avoir une veritable incidence sur la recidive et Incarceration. 
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RENVOIS 



1. Depuis la tenue, en 1988, de la Commission royale d'enqu&c sur Taffaire Donald Marshall, 
il y a eu deux autres commissions d'enquete provinciates en Alberta et au Manitoba, et plus 
rdcemment, des rapports ont 6t& pr6sent6s par la Commission de r6forme du droit du Canada 
et par le comity tripartite d'6tude sur la justice en milieu autochtone de la Saskatchewan 
(Saskatchewan Tripartite Indian Justice Review Committee). 

2. Les mouvements migratoires des populations autochtones hors des reserves peuvent refl^ter 
deux r£alit6s totalement difftrentes fond&s sur la differentiation sociale. D'une part, il y a les 
possibility d'emploi et d'&iucation qui incitent certains membres k quitter la collectivity pour 
des p£riodes plus ou moins longues, d'autre part, il y a les «fauteurs de troubles* que la 
collectivity incite k partir lorsque ceux-ci ont d6pass6 le seuil de tolerance de leur milieu par leur 
comportement dyrangeant. Cest ce dernier groupe qui forme vraisemblablement la population 
autochtone du centre des villes. Tout comme les collectivitds non autochtones, les collectivit£s 
autochtones comptent diffgrentes classes sociales. Le groupe des autochtones qui entrent en 
conflit avec les membres de la collectivity k laquelle ils appartiennent ou qui ont des d£m£l£s 
avec la justice en raison de leur comportement partagcnt nombre de caractyristiques 
socio-yconomiques avec le gnupe correspondant dans la collectivity non autochtone. Les 
differences existant entre les deux groupes sont probablement attribuables au fait qu f it existe 
davantage de «dymunis» dans la collectivity autochtone que dans la collectivity non autochtone 
dominante. L'examen de la situation socio-yconomique des Indiens inscrits effectuy k divers 
endroits et dans diverses circonstances peut nous aider k mieux comprendre cette situation. 

3. II importe de noter que les populations non autochtones vivant prfcs des /yserves partagent 
nombre de caractyristiques socio-dymographiques des Indiens inscrits vivant k Tintyrieur et k 
i'extyrieur des ^serves. En outre, ces populations non autochtones ressemblent souvent 
davantage, sur le plan dymographique, aux Indiens inscrits qu'k la population canadienne en 
gynyral (Laroque et Gauvin, 1989; Hagey, Laroque et McBride, 1989), Cette conclusion laisse 
supposer que la situation gyographique pourrait jouer un rdle determinant dans le bien-£tre 
socio-yconomique. 

4. Nous avons demandy k la Direction de Tanalyse quantitative et de la recherche 
socio-dymographique du ministfcre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien de ryaliser des 
passages en machines spyciaux. Nous aimerions remercier MM. Pierre Gauvin et Darryl 
Buffalo de leur aide. 

5. Les donnyes dymographiques ryvfclent qu'il y plus de femmes que d'hommes parmi les 
Indiens inscrits qui habitent hors des ryserves. Ce groupe est moins favorisy sur le plan de 
L'emploi, du revenu et de ryducation et comprend davantage de families k parent unique que la 
population gyn6rale autochtone habitant k Textyrieur des ryserves. Ces conclusions ainsi que 
de rentes donnyes sur les femmes autochtones victimes de la criminality (CCSJ, 1992) 
expliquent la reprysentation de ce groupe au sein du systimc correctionncl et du systfcmc de 
justice pynale. 
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6. La pietre situation dans laquelle se retrouvent les jeunes qui quittent les reserves pour aller 
vivre dans le cocur des villes de 1'Ouest est liee a leurs caractenstiques demographiques et a leur 
bagage. Les difficult^ des jeunes sont moins apparentes lorsqu'ils demeurent dans les reserves, 
mais elles prennent toute leur importance lorsqu'ils les quittent. Le manque de -points 
d'ancrage» au sein des institutions de la classe socio-&onomique dominante d£favorise 
grandement a la fois les nouveaux venus et les anciens residents qui restent au bas de l'echelle 
economique. On en voit souvent les repercussions sur les nouvelles generations : les enfants 
sont pris en charge par Tassistance sociale; les jeunes et les adultes par le systeme de justice 
penale. 
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